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Memoir of the First Maryland Regiment. 
[Written in July, 1863.) 


By GENERAL B. T. JoHNSON. 
Paper No. 5. 
THE BATTLE OF PORT REPUBLIC. 


The mancuvres of Fremont and Shields pursuing Jackson up the 
valley were now approaching consummation. From Front Royal the 
Massanutton range tends south parallel to the Blue Ridge, dividing 
from the lower valley of Virginia the Luray Valley. It terminates at 
the Picket Mountain some miles above Port Republic, at which point 
the two valleys unite in the great upper valley. Up the Luray valley 
is a fine country road, while up the other the broad turnpike offers every 
facility for the movement of acolump. At Harrisonburg, a road turns 
to the east from the Valley pike, and crossing the East Fork of the 
Shenandoah at Port Republic, eight miles distant, continues to the left 
over Brown's Gap and to the right to Staunton. While Fremont pressed 
Jackson steadily up the valley pike, Shields was rapidly advancing up 
the Luray valley on Port Republic to intercept him if he attempted to 
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pass that way, or if he continued on the pike to pass him and strike 
him in flank and rear. 

On the 6th of June, as I have shown, Jackson turned off the main road, 
and marched on Port Republic; on the 7th he passed his whole train 
over the river and turned to face Fremont who was then at Harrison- 
burg, six miles off. Early on the 8th Shields’s advance seized Port 
Republic and the bridge, Jackson’s only retreat. At sunrise, then, this 
was the position: Jackson with his back to the river facing Fremont six 
miles off, while in his rear two miles distant Shields’s advance had 
possession of his only retreat, while the main body was rapidly coming 
up—certainly not more than fifteen miles distant. With the quickness 
of lightning Shields’s advance was driven from Port Republic and the 
Stonewall brigade, and Charles Winder assigned the duty of keeping 
then from regaining it. At the same time, Ewell was thrown on the 
advancing columns of Fremont. Eight hours’ hard fighting stopped 
him. By this time Shields had come within striking distance. 

At daylight on the morning of Monday the 9th of June we crossed 
the river, Gen'l Trimble holding Fremont back with his skirmishers, 
until the last man and horse was safely over, when withdrawing them 
he fired the bridge, destroying every hope of Shields for succor against 
Jackson, who was now coming down on him like a lion. Extending 
down the right side of the Shenandoah, between the river and the 
mountain, is a plateau, which some times widens out into a mile in depth. 
About three miles above the burning bridge, the Yankee General had 
formed his line of battle, his left thrown up the side of the mountain, 
on the slope of which he had posted a battery of six twelve-pounder 
Napoleons, while his right was completely protected by the river. Our 
line marched steadily forward, and the Second brigade of General Edw’d 
Johnson's old command, consisting of the Fifty-eight, Forty-fourth, and 
other Virginia Regiments, swept the Yankees before it until, hesitating 
at an unfortunate time, they were charged in turn and driven back, 
The Stonewall brigade steadily pressed on, while the Louisianans, 
swinging round the mountain side, at once with a terrific yell were 
launched like an avalanche on the battery and ite supports, the gal- 
lant Wheat as usual in the lead, and each striving to be ahead. The 
Yankees stood well to their guns, and plied the charging line with can- 
ister, but they were borne down and every gun taken in their places, 
That ended the battle in rout and confusion. Of four brigades brought 
in by the enemy, we captured 1,000 prisoners and six pieces of artillery. 
They left probably 1,000 to 1,500 killed and wounded on the field. The 
residue were so demoralized, as to be useless during the rest of the cam- 
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paign. Thus 8,000 men were, in effect, destroyed for the enemy in a two 
hours’ fight. The battle was one of the most brilliant and decisive of 
the war. 

We were not in it, by accident. Our wagons had not reached us, we 
had not our cartridge boxes filled, had had nothing to eat since the day 
before Cross Keys. The Colonel, finding that our rations were half a 
mile south of Port Republic, obtained Generl Ewell’s permission to go 
there, fill his boxes, feed his men, and come on. He thus lost an hour, 
and consequently only got up as the last charge was made, but really 
had no participation in the batile. 

While we were burying our dead, and before we had time to attend 
to the enemy’s wounded, Fremont appeared on the opposite side, withix 
easy range for artillery, and went into position. Jackson marched up 
@ mountain road, concealing his troops, to Brown’s Gap, while we were 
left as rear guard and picket to hold Fremont back at the fords, 
While doing this, and attending to some wounded men, both of the 
enemy’s and ours, a battery from the other side opened sharply, and we 
therefore having obeyed orders, about dusk fell back by the route pur- 
sued by the army. 

After a march unequalled by ita annoyances, we reached the top of 
the mountain near daylight, and during the day camped at its eastern 
declivity. Ina day or two we removed to the vicinity of Weyer’s Cave, 
and while here, Col. Johnson procured permission from Gen’! Jackson to 
proceed to Staunton, to re-organize and recruit. The discontent which 
had displayed itself the day of Front Royal, had been allayed by his 
promise to lay the matter before the Secretary of War, and he now sought 
an opportunity to do so. Companies I and H were about being mus- 
tered out, their terms expiring in a few days, and he hoped if he had a 
place to which men could be sent to join him, he might fill up the reg- 
iment again. The reputation it had acquired during the campaign, he 
hoped would conduce greatly to this result. We left the army with 
the kindest wishes of every one, and with strong hope that thirty days 
rest would give us five hundred men. General Ewell’s mention of the 
regiment shows his appreciation of it. In his report of the battle of 
Cross Keys he says: 

“The History of the lst Maryland Regiment, is the History of the 
Campaign of the Valley, &., &c.” 

“The history of the Maryland regiment, gallantly commanded by 
Colonel Bradley T. Johnson, during the campaign of the Valley, would 
be the history of every action from Front Royal to Cross Keys. On the 
16 inst., near Harrisonburg, the 58th Virginia was engaged with the 
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Pennsylvania “ Bucktails,” the fighting being close and bloody. Colonel 
Johnson came up with his regiment in the hottest period of the fire, and 
by a dashing charge in flank, drove the enemy with heavy loss, captur- 
ing Lieutenant Colonel Kane commanding. In commemoration of their 
gallant conduct, I ordered one of the captured Bucktails to be ap- 
pended as a trophy to their flag. The gallantry of the regiment on this 
occasion is worthy of acknowledgment from a higher source, more par- 
ticularly as they avenged the death of the gallant General Ashby, who 
fell at the same time.”"— Hwell’s Report of the Battle of Oross Keys. 

As soon as we arrived at Staunton Colonel Johnson prepared a writ- 
ten statement of the dispute in the regiment, of the complaints of the 
men and his own knowledge and opinions of them, and of the facts on 
which they were based, and sent them to Richmond, by Captain Murray, 
who delivered it to a trusty person in Richmond, to be handed to the 
Secretary of War. Before sending it he read the paper to several of 
the most intelligent of those concerned, who were entirely satisfied with 
the fairness of its statements. It placed their case, fairly and fully 
before the department. Unfortunately it never reached Mr. Randolph. 
On the 15th June, company I and on the 17th company H were mus- 
tered out and discharges given the men, they were paid off, and went 
away delighted, at the prospect of a little holiday after their hard work. 
They had performed a gallant part in one of the most glorious cam- 
paigns of modern wars, and had always been cheerful and zealous, 
doing their best to appease the discontent of those men, who were mus- 
tered for the war. They were aware that the circumstance of part of 
the regiment being for twelve months and part for the war was the 
principle cause of the unhappiness of the latter, and they tried to 
obviate it. No men nor officers ever served a commander more gal- 
lantly or faithfully than they did theirs, and none were ever loved and 
more respected than he regarded them. The day the last one was mus- 
tered out, a new company entered the regiment, and was designated 
company ©. It was understood that Captain Murray, would raise a 
company as soon as possible, and reénter the regiment, and in this view 
Colonel Johnson reserved the reénlisted men of company H, fourteen 
in number, for his new company. He had reason then to look forward to 
eight companies in a short time, seven of them being together and in 
service. Company C was organized by the election of Captain, Edmund 
Barry; First Lieutenant, J. P. Marshall; Second Lieutenants, W. H. 
H. Edelin and John T. Smith. 

Two or three days after this, while everything was going on encour- 
agingly, recruits coming in and every prospect of success, Colonel 
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Johnson met General Jackson in the street, both riding. “Colonel, 
received the order?” said he, in his crisp way. “No, sir,” said the Col- 
onel, “ Want youtomarch.” “Whensir?’ “Now!” “ Which way?” 
“Get in the cars, go with Lawton.” ‘ How must I send my train, and 


the battery?” “By the road.” ‘ Well General” said the Colonel, “I 
hate to ask questions; but it is impossible to send my wagons off with- 


out knowing which road to send them. He laughed and said “Oh! 
send them by the road the others go.” And those were the only orders 
we got to go into the great battles around Richmond. In an hour we 
were on the train, with General Lawton’s brigade, and by managing 
to find out the railroad arrangements Colonel Johnson got us on the 
railroad as far as Fredrick’s Hall on the Virginia Central road. At 
Charlottesville, Captain Edelin and his company, which had been absent 
on detached duty since February, re-joined the regiment. From Fred- 
erick’s Hall we marched to Blount’s Bridge over the South Anna, where 
we reported to General Elzey, and were assigned to his brigade again» 
by request of the Colonel and all concerned. 

On Wednesday June 25th we moved to Ashland, where we slept in 
line of battle. 


THE BATTLE OF COLD HARBOR. 


At 4 o’clock on the morning of Thursday, June 26th, “ The Army of 
the Valley’’ moved from Ashland. It consisted of Jackson's old division, 
commanded by Brigadier-General Charles Winder, and Ewell’s, with 
Whiting and Lawton, who had joined us at Staunton, and whose coming 
had convinced the Yankees, that we were about attempting Washington, 
and had set then to fortifying the lower valley. 

We crossed the Central railroad, and passed by the ground over 
which Branch had fought Fitz John Porter at Hanover a short time 
before. Swinging then toward the southeast we marched cautiously, 
Ewell in the advance. First Maryland and Baltimore battery in his 
front and before them a regiment or two of cavalry. ‘Towards the mid- 
dle of the day, we began to find indications of the enemy. Logs were 
thrown into the road, and trees felled across it, their leaves perfectly 
fresh, and when the twigs were broken showing the fracture had just 
occurred. The flying axemen were not fifteen minutes ahead, and our 
march pushed them so that after awhile the obstructions ceased. Early 
in the afternoon the cavalry in front were seen halted. Instantly you 
could hear all down the ranks, “ Look out boys, fight on hand! cavalry 
videtting to the rear.” “Bring forward the First Maryland,” was the 
order an aid brought from General Ewell. Going past the cavalry to 
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the front we found the enemy’s pickets, which companies G and E, 
Captain Nicholas and Lieutenant Lutts, immediately drove in—follow- 
ing them rapidly and driving in their supporting force, which skirmished 
obstinately. This began about 3 o'clock, and we believe were the first 
guns fired in the great Richmond battles. 

Following up our line of skirmishers, about sunset we reached a 
rising ground overlooking Beaver Dam creek. During our skirmish we 
saw heavy columns pass down a short distance to our right, understood 
to be General Branch, and shortly after heard musketry and artillery of 
the fight at Mechanicsville. The enemy in our immediate front had 
now got into a position from which we could not disiodge them without 
a severe struggle, and their interchange of fire was sharp. ‘“ What's 
that firing, Colonel?” said General Jackson to Colonel Johnson, as the 
latter rode up to General Ewell, to ask if he should drive them off. 
“Tt’s the enemy’s skirmishers in a thicket.” ‘Why don’t you stop 
them?” “Can’t do it, sir, without charging them, or shelling the 
place.” “ Well, sir, you must stop that firing; make them keep quiet!” 
“Very well, sir,” said the Colonel, and riding off he brought up two 
pieces of the Baltimore artillery. At the first two shells the Yankees 
fell back and we were not disturbed until late at night, when they came 
down in some force, drove off Captain Edelin, who was on picket, and 
carried off two guns, as we afterwards found, which our skirmishers had 
prevented their getting off that evening. Re-inforcing Captain Edelin, 
he was ordered to re-occupy his post; which he did, and the night 
passed off—the men lying in line of battle, every now and then a ball 
from a Yankee picket smacking among them or whirring over their 
heads. The consequence was, nobody got much sleep, and at daylight 
when we moved again, the whole regiment as skirmishers, we were in no 
condition for hard work. The Thirteenth Virginia was posted on the 
right and we on the left, but in a short time General Ewell relieved us 
with the Ninth Louisiana, and we were withdrawn, with our battery as 
a reserve to both of them. 

This order was kept for some time, and we pushed on, capturing 
straggling prisoners, camps and hospitals. The Thirteenth Virginia in 
front was engaged in a continual skirmish nearly the greater part of the 
march. Towards noon they were withdrawn and we resumed our old 
position on the right, marching pretty rapidly towards Cold Harbor. 
At 3 o' clock we were there, and for some time waited for a movement 
to be made by some one else. In the corner of a field near the cross- 
roads of Cold Harbor, were collected Generals Jackson, Ewell, A. P. 
Hill, Elzey, Lawton, Whiting, and others, who sat silently in their sad- 
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dles, waiting events, or every now and then exchanging a word or two 
in a low tone with a General officer, or one of their staff. Ranged along 
the side of the road fronting Gaines’s Mill was Elzey’s brigade; the rest 
beyond his right. Each man, from the General commanding the corps 
to the soldier in the ranks, seemed thoroughly impressed with the belief 
that everything depended on the impending battle; all were grave and 
quiet, convinced that if that battle was lost, life had no attraction, and 
that death were preferable to the hated Yankee rule. 

After awhile General Hill rode off and soon the crashing musketry 
told that the battle had begun. One General after another moved to 
take his command into its appointed place. Then Stuart’s cavalry on 
the left surged on in a gallop. General Jackson went to the front; 
we were left with our battery and the Twelfth Georgia. The crash of 
battle rose higher and higher, swelling on the right, then rolling toward 
our left. Colonel Johnson, preferring to go in rather than wait in sup- 
port of a battery, rode off to attract General Jackson's attention, 
hoping for orders. He found him with a half a dozen of his staff in 
front, on a rise of ground to the right of the road. ‘Good evening, 
General!” said he; “Good evening, Colonel,” was the curt reply. “If 
you want me, I am there ;” “ Very good, sir.” His teeth were clenched, 
his lips clamped closer than ever, and the blaze of his eye alone betrayed 
excitement. Straight in the saddle, straighter than usual, for he stooped 
forward in riding, he sat, his head raised up, catching every sound. 
Now the roll and crash of small arms would break out at once, as the surf 
breaks on the shore, and then retire in a gradually receding roar, and 
then it could be heard far in the distance, swelling and surging and roar- 
ing towards us, like an advancing torrent, as if it were about to sweep 
over everything in its course. Over and over again it went back, and 
we felt the battle was won. Time and again it rolled towards us, and we 
feared the victory was lost. Then half a dozen horsemen appeared in 
a field, a quarter of a mile off, galloping wildly to and fro. Suddenly 
Jackson threw his horse’s head toward them, jerked bolt upright in his 
saddle, and raised his right arm, horizontal to the elbow, thence per- 
pendicular. ‘I'll bring them to you,” said. Colonel Johnson quickly, 
thinking he was beckoning the horsemen. There was no reply, and 
looking round at his face, he saw the soldier was praying, abstracted, 
dead to the strife, and blind to all around, his soul communed alone 
with his God. Every one observed a dead silence, until turning, he 
said in his calm, quick tone, “Colonel, send all the infantry in except 
a hundred to each battery; you cover them!” “All right, sir,” said 
the Colonel, and galloped off to make the circuit of the batteries. 
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He found each, supported by a small regiment, so reduced by the 
Valley campaign as to admit of no further reduction. On his return, 
he met the General and staff coming up the road in a trot, and reported 
the facts to him. Jackson’s face was in a blaze of enthusiasm; his 
whole expression lighted with the fervor of his feelings. ‘Take all the 
infantry in, Colonel,” said he; “I shall support the batteries with 
cavalry, and, Johnson, make your men shoot like they are shooting at 
a mark, slow and low, hit them here and here,” thrusting the Colonel in 
the waist with his forefinger at the words. It was the first and last 
time the Colonel ever heard the General call any one by his name. 
“How and where shall I go in?” “Over there,” pointing to the left. 
“When I break them, which way shall I push?” “Press that way.” 
swinging his arm toward the right. We since see that his order was 
intended to break McClellan’s right and then sweep down in rear. 
Colonel Johnson immediately obeyed the order, and we marched 
steadily on until the bursting shell and whizzing balls and wounded, 
limping mer showed us we were approaching the point at issue. Just 
at the edge of a ditch we were halted and dressed carefully. The 
ground was impassible, and the horses were sent back. The Colonel 
said, “ Men, we alone represent Maryland here; we are few in number, 
but for that reason our duty to our State is greater, we must do her 
honor!” Forward then we went as quickly as a waist-deep morass 
and undergrowth would permit, and emerging into open ground, were 
made to reform and lay down until every man had gotten over. 

We were then just at the crest of a hill on the side of a wide field, 
with no obstruction in front for half a mile nearly. The farther side 
was covered with a thick curtain of smoke rolling backward and for- 
ward, in which only incessant lurid flashes of musketry could be seen. 
Occasionally a small group would emerge, bearing a wounded man, or 
a frightened soldier would run back. Some distance to the left was a 
large battery, sweeping the whole plateau. From the front came an 
incessant rain of bullets. Directly to the left the most tremendous roar 
of small arms proved a desperate struggle. ‘“ Up men,” was the order. 
Just in front was a regiment lying down. “ Never mind, we can march 
through,” was said to them as they attempted to move. ‘Shoulder, 
arms ; right shoulder shift, arms. Forward, march /” The regiment 
moved forward as it never moved on drill, as steady and as straight as 
a line: on it went, over that dreadful plain strewed with dead and 
wounded. The Colonel just in front of the colors, every officer in 
place, the file-closers dressed as if on parade, the hospital attendants 
with the surgeon, Dr. Johnson, and assistant surgeon, Dr. Latimer, 
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thirty paces in rear ; shot and shell tore through our ranks; not a man 
fell out; the wounded men were picked up by the hospital detail and 
attended to on the spot by our gallant medical officers, who in every 
action were as close to us as line or field officers. Wishing to change 
direction, the order was given, “ Battalion, right wheel,” and they swung 
round like an arm; coming to a.small rise which would shelter the men, 
they were halted, brought to a shoulder, then an order, then lie down. 

Colonel Johnson went forward to reconnoitre. Instantly from the 
cloud of smoke in front rushed a battalion in disorder. ‘“ Halt, men, 
and rally! Form! Form!” cried he, as by word and sabre he tried 
to rally them, but precept and example were vain. ‘“ They were cut to 
pieces; they were flanked ; their officers were all killed!” they said, 
and nothing could stop them. Directly two small groups came hack 
around two battle-flags. ‘ Who are you?” cried the Colonel. ‘“ The 
Fifth and North Carolina,” said they. ‘Colonel McCrea 
ordered us to take that orchard and house, but we can’t stand it.” 
“ For the love you bear the Old North State, rally and charge!" “Yes, 
for her, the Old North State forever!” and clustering around those 
two little flags the gallant fellows with a cheer carried the colors of 
North Carolina into that hel] of fire. “Up men and forward /” was 
our order, as an Alabama regiment formed on our right and two Vir- 
ginians on our left. ‘“ Steady men, steady,” as we rose the crest and 
the battery became visible on a hill beyond the McGee House, the 
orchard and road between us, and which were filled with Yankees. 
Just then a disorderly, broken crowd tore back by us. “Shoulder, 
arms,” cried the Colonel. ‘“ Support, arms,” “ Shoulder, arms,” “ Right 
shoulder shift, arms,” were the orders he gave deliberately and slowly 
as the canister screamed over and around us. His object was to dis- 
tract the attention of the men from the terrible fire and death around 
them, and to make them look alone to him for orders. Then coming 
within a hundred yards of the orchard road, and house, “CHARGE!” 
and forward we went with that old cheer which used to tell the Yan- 
kees their time had come. Over everything we went pell-mell into the 
road, over the fence, through the orchard, by the house. But the bat- 
tery was gone, no further stand was made, and the battle of Cold 
Harbor or Gaines’s Mill was won. 
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The Story of the Attempted Formation of a N. W. Confederacy. 


Letter from GENERAL EARLY. 


[It is well to give place in our records to the following clear and con- 
clusive refutation of a canard which has been recently taking the 
rounds of the newspapers. 

General Early’s letter was originally addressed to the Lynchburg 
Virginian. | 


To the Editor of the Virginian,—During my absence in the South, 
what purports to be “A Story of the War,” was published in your 
paper of the 17th inst., and it met my eye for the first time on yester- 
day. Iam informed that it was copied from the Philadelphia Press, 
and it begins as follows: 


THE HISTORY OF A CONSPIRACY THAT FAILED. 


“Colonel T. A. Burr, a well known Confederate officer, tells the 
story of an attempt to release 20,000 Confederate prisoners at Chicago, 
Columbus and Sandusky in 1864, and to form a northwestern confed- 
eracy. Major CO. H. Cole, of the Fifth Tennessee regiment, was the 
leading spirit of the plot. He narrowly escaped hanging, and is now a 
prominent railroad man in Texas. He received his instructions from 
Jacob Thompson, who was then in Canada, and was put in command 
of the department of Ohio, with headquarters at Sandusky. With the 
force of the 20,000 Rebels whom the conspirators intended to release, 
and with the active aid of the Northern sympathizers, it was thought 
that a northwestern confederacy was not impossible; and the time fixed 
for the assault on the camps where the prisoners were confined was 
gauged by General Early’s attack on Washington, which was to engage 
the great force of our army, and make it impossible to reinforce the 
small body of Union soldiers in the Northwest, where there was almost 
open rebellion against conscription, and people were weary of war. It 
was first intended to strike the blow while the National Democratic 
Convention was in session at Chicago, and more than 4,000 Confederate 
soldiers and sympathizers were there ready for action. But, Early’s 
delay in striking Washington caused a postponement.” 

Then follow some very remarkable statements about the efforts of 
Major Cole to carry out the projected scheme. 

As this story is re-published in a paper printed at the place of my 
residence, and to which I am a regular subscriber, silence on my part 
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might be construed into an acknowledgment of its accuracy. I there- 
fore deem it proper and necessary to notice it, and to disclaim all 
knowledge whatever of the alleged plot or conspiracy. My first knowl- 
edge of it, and, in fact, even of the names of Colonel T. A. Burr and 
Major C. H. Cole, is derived from the publication from which the above 
extract is taken. 

The project of sending my command to meet Hunter's force, then 
supposed to be in the Valley, and, after that was disposed of, to make 
the advance on Washington, was adopted at a conference between 
President Davis and General Lee, late in the afternoon of the 12th of 
June, 1864, and I began the movement early on the morning of the 
13th. On arriving at Charlottesville, I found that Hunter was advanc- 
ing on Lynchburg, and it became necessary for me to meet him at that 
place. After his retreat, and my pursuit of him beyond Salem, Gen- 
eral Lee, in a telegram, submitted it to my discretion whether I should 
make the advance on Washington, and this was repeated in a telegram 
to me after I reached Staunton; and I assumed the responsibility of 
continuing the movement. This does not look as if my movement was. 
a part of a scheme for releasing the Confederates in northern prisons, 
and establishing a northwestern confederacy. In order to reach the 
vicinity of Washington, north of the Potomac, it was necessary for me 
to get rid of the Federal forces in the lower Valley and at Harper's 
Ferry, and after this was done I had to fight another force at Monocacy 
Junction. Notwithstanding these obstacles in the way of my advance, 
I reached the front of the defenses of Washington, on the north, on the 
11th of July, after a march which, for its rapidity, was unequalled by 
any march made by any force on either side during the war, or as I 
believe by any army in any modern war. I did not delay my attack 
on Washington, for I made none; but finding the defenses of that city 
occupied by a force much superior to my own, and that the greater 
part of two corps of Grant's army had arrived about or a little before 
the time of my own arrival, I retired across the Potomac, in order to 
save my command from destruction, as Hunter had arrived at Harper's 
Ferry, in my rear, with a force much larger than my own. I may say 
here, as I have stated on several occasions, that it was not a part of Gen- 
eral Lee’s plan that I should make an attack on Washington, but his in- 
structions were that I should threaten that city in order to draw troops 
away from Grant’s army. When I suggested to him the idea of cap- 
turing Washington, he said very emphatically that it would be impos- 
sible to do so. After I reached Sharpsburg, on my route to Washing- 
ton, I received a dispatch by a messenger from General Lee, informing 
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me that there was a scheme for releasing the prisoners at Point Look- 
out, by a naval expedition up the Chesapeake, and I was directed to 
send a calvary force towards that point, in order to co-operate in the 
scheme, if I found it practicable to do so. I did order General Bradley 
T. Johnson to move in that direction with his brigade, after cutting the 
railroads between Baltimore and Philadelphia and Baltimore and 
Washington ; and he had started and crossed the railroad between 
Washington and Baltimore, when, having learned that two corps had 
arrived at Washington from Grant’s army, he informed me of the fact 
by a courier who reached me in front of Washington on the night of 
the 11th of July. Realizing the fact then that there was no possible 
hope of capturing Washington, I determined to retire, and sent an 
order to General Johnson to rejoin me. The attempt to release the 
prisoners at Point Lookout was not made for reasons not at all con- 
nected with my operations. 

If there was this scheme for releasing the prisoners in the North and 
Northwest, which was to be carried out in connection with my advance 
on Washington, it is a little singular that General Lee gave me no 
information of it when he informed me of the proposed attempt at Point 
Lookout ? 

I may further remark that, as the project of sending me to threaten 
Washington was first conceived on the 12th of June and I arrived in 
front of Washington on the 11th July, it was simply impossible that 
information of the fact could have reached the Confederate commis- 
sioners in Canada, and been sent by them to Sandusky, in Ohio, before 
I retired from the front of Washington. 

It is said: “It was first intended to strike the blow while the 
national Democratic convention was in session at Chicago, and more 
than 4,000 Confederate soldiers and sympathizers were there ready for 
action. But Early’s delay in striking Washington caused a postpone- 
ment.” 

The Democratic convention for 1864, which nominated McClellan 
for President, assembled at Chicago on the 31st of August—a little 
more than seven weeks after I had retired from Washington. When 
that convention was held I was confronted by Sheridan in the Valley 
with very nearly 55,000 troops, according to the returns on file in the 
Adjutant-General’s office in Washington, while my whole force did not 
reach the fourth of that number. Was it expected that I should destroy 
Sheridan, then capture Washington, hold in check the entire force of 
the United States army, including all the troops in Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee and Missouri, while the 20,000 released prisoners should arm 
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themselves, overrun all the Northwestern States and establish a North- 
western Confederacy? Really, this “Story of the War” requires a 
vast deal of credulity and entire ignorance of the events of the war on 
the part of any one who accepts it as the truth. 

The idea of introducing Mr. Jacob Thompson on board of a United 
States man-of-war as a “country aunt” is funny, to say the least of it. 
And the statement that “‘ the Confederacy (in 1864) had plenty of money 
in its secret service fund,” and that “there was something like 
$86,000,000 to the credit of the Confederate Commissioner and his 
colleague, Jacob Thompson, most of which was deposited at a bank in 
Toronto,” is not excelled in its romanticism by that other story of Mr. 
Davis's carrying off over $2,000,000 in specie about his person when he 
was made a prisoner at the close of the war. 

If there was any such secret fund, that is, a fund that would have 
been available in Canada, it must have been a very profound secret 
indeed, and such it will ever remain until that final day when all 
secrets shall be given up. 

In regard to the mission of Mr. Jacob Thompson and his colleagues 
in Canada, the following statement is to be found in “The Rise and 
Fall of the Confederate Government,” by President Davis, vol. 2, pp. 
611-12: 

“The opening of the spring campaign of 1864 was a favorable con- 
juncture for the employment of the resources of diplomacy. To ap- 
proach the Government of the United States directly would have been 
in vain. Repeated efforts had already demonstrated its inflexible 
purpose—not to negotiate with the Confederate authorities. Political 
developments at the North, however, favored the adoption of some 
action that might influence popular sentiment in the hostile section. 
The aspect of the peace party was quite encouraging, and it seemed 
that the real issue to be decided in the Presidential election of that 
year was the continuance or cessation of the war. A commission of 
three persons, eminent in position and intelligence, was accordingly 
appointed to visit Canada, with a view to negotiation with such persons 
in the North as might be relied upon to aid the attainment of peace. 
The commission was designed to facilitate such preliminary conditions 
as might lead to formal negotiations between the two governments, 
and they were expected to make judicious use of any political opportu- 
nity that might be presented. 

“The commissioners—Messrs. Clay, of Alabama, Holcombe, of Vir- 
ginia, and Thompson, of Mississippi—established themselves at Niagara 
Falls in July, and on the 12th commenced a correspondence with Hor- 
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ace Greeley, of New York. Through him they sought a safe conduct to 
Washington. Mr. Lincoln at first appeared to favor an interview, but 
finally refused, on the ground that the Commissioners were not author- 
ized to treat for peace.” 

Mr. Davis makes no further mention of this mission in his book, and 
he says not one word, anywhere, of the alleged scheme for releasing the 
prisoners and establishing a Northwestern Confederacy. 

It is true that there was a scheme gotten up, perhaps in the Fall of 
1864, by some escaped Confederate prisoners, who had made their way 
into Canada, for the release of the Confederate prisoners at Johnson's 
Island; but that scheme proved an abortion, as the means for carrying 
it out were wholly inadequate. There was, also, a raid into Vermont, 
for the purpose of plundering some bank or banks; but none of these 
schemes had any connection whatever with my movement on Washington. 

Permit me, in conclusion, Mr. Editor, to express my surprise that 
any respectable Northern journal should publish so absurd a story as 
the one I have thus noticed, and my still greater surprise that it should 
be copied into a respectable Southern journal. 

J. A. EARLy. 
February 23, 1882. 





The Kentucky Campaign. 


By Major Pau. F. Hammonp. 
No. 6 (Concuusion.) 


Thus the writer has endeavored to trace accurately and faithfully 
the main features of the campaign in Kentucky. A few words of 
comment, recalling attention to what seems to have been its chief errors 
and summing up its results, may not be inappropriate, in conclusion, 
nor wholly useless. It is certainly no very difficult, but at the same 
time it is no pleasant task, to point out errors after they have been 
committed; yet it is only by its disinterested and impartial perform- 
ance that we can gather for ourselves the full fruits of experience, the 
best if bitterest teacher, or pluck from disaster the lessons which may 
lead to future triumphs. 

The experience of this war has remarkably illustrated the time- 
honored truth that the most serious misfortunes often follow from appa- 
rently trifling causes, and that in every employment, but in war above 
all others, it is necessary to be thorough in order to be successful. 
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The first great errors in the Kentucky campaign came from a defect 
which follows, more or less, the entire military organization of the 
South—and that is, the want of adequate arrangements for obtaining 
and transmitting information. To this was due the escape of the Fed- 
eral General Morgan in his perilous retreat from Cumberland Gap. 
Again, had constant daily communications been kept up between Gen- 
erals Smith and Bragg, the former after the battle of Richmond, would 
have been informed of the latter’s position as well as that of Buell, 
and of such importance was this information that, in the possession 
of General Smith, it must have led him to advance on Louisville, 
which would have fallen easily into our hands, with its valuable 
accumulation of Federal stores, at the same time hemming in Buell so 
completely that the destruction of his army must have followed as an 
almost certain consequence. As it was, Gen. Smith received no com- 
munication from General Bragg from the time he left Barboursville, on 
the 27th of August, until the 13th of September, during which time he 
was kept in a state of anxiety and suspense which precluded any fur- 
ther decisive movement. 

The first object of General Bragg in his movement from Chattanooga 
was, by rapid marching, to get between Buell and Louisville, cut his 
lines of communication, and force him to give battle in the open field; 
his second, to defeat and destroy his army. When the former 
was accomplished under such flattering auspices, by the capture of 
Munfordsville, the latter was hardly regarded as matter of doubt. 
That Bragg refrained from attacking at Bowling Green may be under- 
stood, since Buell’s circumstances, rendering his strong position there 
untenable for any length of time, would soon force him into the 
open field; but that he should have permitted him to escape unmo- 
lested, by a desperate movement, in the face of his whole army, is an 
unexplained mystery. That Buell was weak was shown by the anxiety 
with which he avoided battle, the very thing he would have desired 
had his army been strong enough to give him any reasonable hopes of 
success, 

This wag a decided reverse to our arms, and that without a battle. 
Any General is liable to defeat, when attacked by superior numbers, if 
his troops fail to do their duty, or by errors or untoward accidents in 
the confusion of the actual combat; but it is among the gravest reflec- 
tions upon the abilities of a commander that he suffers himself to be 
foiled in his greatest purpose without fighting, especially when he has 
commenced the campaign by being the assailant, and proposes to con- 
tinue on the offensive. 
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If Buell’s escape was owing to a surprise, it is clear that General 
Bragg should have followed him at once and attacked him in Louisville 
before he could strengthen his army by organizing the raw levies, 
which, it was well known, were gathering there and at Covington in 
large numbers. If, on the other hand, be had refrained from attacking 
because he felt himself too weak, as he could not hope ever to possess 
greater relative strength in Kentucky, it was equally clear that Bragg 
should have retired at once, and seizing upon Nashville, if possible, 
fortify the Cumberland, or, else, the strongest availble line of defense in 
the territory from which the enemy had been driven, and occupy it for 
the ensuing winter’s campaign. But adopting neither of these policies, 
General Bragg left his army at Bardstown, almost at the very moment 
when an attack by forces numerically superior was commencing, and 
came to Lexington, for no other purposes, that the issue has shown, 
than to enjoy a short lived triumph, declare Confederate treasure notes 
a legal tender, and inaugurate Mr. Hawes provisional governor of 
Kentucky, in which office there was slight hope of maintaining him, as 
he actually failed to do even for a single day. 

After this, if General Bragg hoped to maintain his position in the 
State, it was of the utmost importance that he should seize the earliest 
opportunity to give battle—first, because the enemy were gaining 
strength every day and we were not, and, secondly, because his only 
prospect of support was from the people of Kentucky, which could only 
be fulfilled by inspiring these people with confidence in his ability to 
hold his position in the State; and besides, if finally worsted his line 
of retreat lay through a country exceedingly difficult at any time, and 
almost impassable in cold and wet weather, the season for which was 
close at hand. But it has been seen that he refused battle at Frank- 
fort. It is true that he fought at Perryville, but only after detaching 
the chief portion of his army to meet a small force of the enemy, while 
with the remnant he attacked their main columns. With even one-half 
of Smith's forces upon the field of Perryville a victory would have been 
gained, the fruitful consequences of which it would be difficult to over- 
estimate. 

Thence the campaign could only be retrieved by some bold stroke of 
genius or happy turn of fortune. General Bragg’s personal gallantry 
has been conspicuous on battle fields in this war and in the Mexican, 
and even his worst enemies do not deny that he has ability, but the 
preceding conduct of the campaign did not furnish much reason to hope 
that he could regain by his own efforts that which he had lost, and, 
disheartened by failures, it was hardly to be expected that he would 
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even seize what Fortune offered. Hope revived for an instant, but 
only for an instant, at Harrodsburg. Great errors had been committed 
and great dangers menaced on all sides, but whatever had been the 
errors and whatever dangers attended other measures, in retreating at 
the verge of winter, with troops ill-clad and without sufficient food, 
through a destitute country, by wretehed roads and over mountains, a 
desperate policy was adopted. Unless forced to it, a stupendous mis- 
take was made, and if furced to, when the brilliant prospects of but a 
few days earlier are recalied, it may well be asked, ‘“‘ What reduced the 
grand Southern army to this extremity ?” 

By the Kentucky campaign, North Alabama was relieved and 
Middle Tennessee re-occupied. Nearly 10,000 prisoners, 14,000 stand 
of small arms, some cannons, and many wagons and mules were cap- 
tured. The Confederate armies subsisted for six weeks upon the 
enemy’s territory, and during that time received into their ranks more 
volunteer Kentuckians than they lost men in battle. It cannot be de- 
nied, that much was won, and at little cost, comparatively ; unless, 
indeed, we estimate those immense results, which although never 
actually won, more than once seemed surely ours. It is equally true, 
that much more might have been gained, and ought to have been 
gained, possibly ending the war. The campaign began with brilliant 
successes and terminated ingloriously, and it terminated thus on account 
of a series of errors and mishaps so unexpected, so inexplicable, and so 
inconsistent with the abilities of the Commanding General and his 
Lieutenants, and so fatal, despite the vigilance and experience of his 
subordinate officers, and the unsurpassed courage, discipline and devo- 
tion of the soldiers, that we feel tempted to cry, with the superstitious 
children of the East, it was Destiny. Allah il Allah, it was God’s will. 





The Artillery on the Gettysburg Campaign. 
REPORT OF LIEUTENANT-COLONEL J. J. GARNETT. 


Heapquarters GARNETT’s Bat’n L. Arr’y, 
Camp near Gordonsville, Va., Aug. 2, 1863. 


Colonel,—In obedience to your “circular” dated July 29th, 1863, 
directing me to ‘make and forward to” these (your) headquarters, as 
soon as possible, an “ official report of the operations of your (my) bat- 
talion of artillery from the time it left Fredericksburg to the present 
time,” I have the honor to report as follows: 


2 
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On the morning of the 15th of June, in obedience to your orders, I 
withdrew my command from the position it had occupied on Lee’s Hill 
since the 6th inst., to the rear, immediately on the Telegraph road, and 
reported to Major-General Heth for duty with his division. At,2 
o'clock P. M. I moved with Heth’s division from Fredericksburg and 
accompanied this command on its daily marches through the Maryland 
and Pennsylvania campaign, until the morning of the 1st of July, when 
I was relieved and became directly subject to your orders. 

The commencement of the battles around Gettysburg found my bat- 
talion at Cashtown, Pa., where it had arrived the previous evening 
from near Fayetteville, Pa. About 11 o'clock A. M. on the morning 
of the lst of July, I received orders to bring up my command within 
supporting distance on the Gettysburg pike, which I reached after the 
battle had been in progress for several hours. On reaching the scene 
of action, as directed, I halted my battalion in column on the side of 
the road and awaited further orders. After a delay of about an hour, 
I received a message from Major Pegram, requesting that I relieve one 
of his batteries whose ammunition had become exhausted. I accord- 
ingly sent him Captain V. Maurin, of the Donaldsonville battery, with 
six of my rifle pieces, which almost immediately opened upon the 
enemy with apparent effect. These pieces kept up a slow and steady 
fire for about an hour, when, the enemy having been forced back out of 
range to the position held by them on the second and third days, to- 
gether with the other pieces of the command they were advanced to 
the front in the rear of the line of battle, nearly opposite Cemetery 
Hill, where they remained in park until the following morning, pro- 
tected from the enemy's fire by a high hill. On the morning of the 
second day, having received an order to send all of my rifles to the 
position immediately opposite Cemetery Hill, and to the right of the 
Fairfield turnpike, I accordingly dispatched Major Richardson with 
the nine rifle-pieces of the battalion to the hill indicated, where they 
remained in position until the following morning. At 3 o'clock P. M., 
when the engagement became general, these pieces opened fire upon 
the enemy's batteries opposite, which they kept up, without cessation, 
until about thirty minutes before sunset. Just as the sun had dis- 
appeared behind the horizon the enemy's guns were observed to be 
turned upon a portion of General Ewell’s forces, which had attacked 
them in the rear, when Major Richardson, by opening upon them with 
his nine rifles, succeeded in diverting their fire. On the third day 
Major Richardson was ordered to the position held by Major-General 
Anderson's division, and to the right of Major Pegram’s battalion. 
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‘Towards the close of the day, in obedience to orders from General 
Longstreet, he placed his guns in position under fire ut this point, but 
did not fire a single shot, having received orders to that effect. The 
remaining six guns (four Napoleons and two howitzers) bore no 
part in these actions, although they were upon the field in readiness 
whenever they should be called upon. On the morning of the 4th, 
however, I placed them in the position occupied by the rifle pieces on 
the second day, where they remained until night, when they were re- 
called to take their position in the line of march for Hagerstown. 

On the 4th inst., Major Richardson was ordered to report to General 
Imboden, in charge of the wagon train, with the three rifle-pieces of 
Company “B,” and the two rifles of Company “D,” which were thus 
temporarily detached from the battalion. Major Richardson being 
absent at Culpeper O. H., under orders, I am unable to make at present 
an official report of the operations of that portion of the battalion finder 
his command, but will forward it as soon as I can communicate with 
him. It may not be improper here to state that three of these pieces, 
the two others having been turned over to Captain Hart on the march 
in consequence of the horses becoming too weak to pull them, formed a 
part of the escort of the wagon train under the command of General 
Imboden, and that they performed good service in the engagement at 
Williamsport. 

On reaching Hagerstown the battalion was reunited under Major 
Richardson, who continued in command until the morning of the day 
on which the enemy fell back across the Potomac, when I resumed the 
command. 

I regret to state that owing to the jaded condition of the horses, 
which had been but scantily supplied with forage since the lst of July, 
during all of which time they had not received a single feed of corn, I 
was forced to abandon two rifle-pieces belonging to Captain Lewis's 
battery, on the night of the retreat from Maryland. Every effort was 
made to bring them off, but being the rear of the artillery, and before 
my arrangements could be completed, which were made with all possi- 
ble dispatch, the enemy’s cavalry charged and took them, together with 
six men and spare horses which had been sent back for the purpose of 
bringing them off. On reaching the Virginia shore I was ordered to 
place six of my pieces (two Napoleons and four rifles) in position on 
the hills to the left of the turnpike and commanding the pontoon 
bridge, which I accordingly did, and very soon thereafter, General 
Pendleton being present, they opened upon the enemy's skirmishers and 
checked their advance upon the bridge. These pieces kept up an 
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irregular fire until evening, when I ordered them to cease firing, the 
enemy evincing no intention of attempting to cross and their formations 
not being sufficiently large to warrant the further expenditure of am- 
munition. The subsequent movements of my battalion are identical 
with those of the corps to which it is attached until we reached near 
Front Royal, when in obedience to orders received through you, I 
turned off at that point and proceeded up the Valley pike by New 
Market to this place, having arrived here at 3 o'clock P. M. on the 29th 
ultimo, by easy marches. 

I regret to state that the losses which my battalion has incurred 
during the recent campaign are especially heavy in horses, those now 
remaining being for the present almost totally unserviceable. It is my 
opinion, however, that with a short respite I will soon be able to report 
them as serviceable. I would respectfully state that at the time of 
leaving Fredericksburg their condition was generally bad, in conse- 
quence of the hardships they had encountered during the past winter, 
together with what they had gone through with during the spring 
campaign. 

The various losses in detail I have already sent you. The casualties 
in my command are as follows: Severely wounded, two enlisted men; 
slightly wounded, three enlisted men; missing, supposed to be in the 
hands of the enemy, fourteen enlisted men. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Joun J, GARNETT, 


Tneutenant-Colonel Commanding Battalion Artillery. 


Colonel R. L. Walker, 
Chief Artillery Third Corps, Army Northern Virginia. 


REPORT OF COLONEL H. C. CABELL, 


Camp CaBELL’s BATTALION, 
NEAR OuLPePER ©. H., August 7th, 1863. 


Colonel J. B. Walton, 
Chief of Artillery First Corps, A. N. V.: 


Colonel,—In compliance with your order at the earliest period 
to make a report of the operations of my battalion from the time it 
left the Rappahannock for Maryland and Pennsylvania to its return, I 
have the honor to eubmit the following report : 

The battalion left Stanard’s farm, about ten miles in the rear of 
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Fredericksburg, on June 3d. Camped near Culpeper Courthouse June 
7th. Remained near Culpeper Courthouse till the 16th. Were ordered 
to accompany the division to meet the enemy, who were pressing Stu- 
art’s cavalry at Brandy Station. The enemy did not advance, being 
driven off as it seemed by the appearance of our forces. On the 16th 
resumed the march. We arrived at Ashby’s Gap on the 19th, and 
camped on the mountain. There being some fighting between the cav- 
alry, crossed the Shenandoah the evening of the 20th. The division re- 
crossed the river accompanied by Capt. Fraser's battery on the 21st. 
Subsequently the rest of the battalion moved across the Shenandoah 
and took position at Ashby’s Gap, where we again camped. On the 
22d we again crossed the Shenandoah, and resuming our march on the 
24th, on the 26th crossed the Potomac. We camped a mile beyond 
Chambersburg on the 28th. On July lst we camped a few miles from 
Gettysburg, and on the 2d of July moved up w'th the division. When 
we commenced to ascend the road leading to the crest of the hill, 
where the battle was subsequently fought, my battalion moved to the 
head of the column. Near the crest of the hill I turned to the right 
and placed the battalion in position on the edge of the wood, the right 
resting near the road leading from Gettysburg to Emmettsburg. One 
horse was wounded while crossing the field, although this movement 
was made beyond the view of the enemy. On our right and slightly 
in front the enemy occupied a rocky mountain with several batteries, 
and directly in front about six or seven hundred yards distant was a 
large number of batteries occupying a peach orchard. Receiving orders, 
we opened a most effective fire upon these batteries. Exposed our- 
selves to a flanking fire from the enemy's mountain batteries. Our 
position gave us a similar advantage in firing upon a large part of his 
line, which was drawn up nearly parallel with the Emmettsburg road. 
The battalion being first to open fire, received for a short time a con- 
centrated fire from the enemy’s batteries, 

The fire from our lines and from the enemy became incessant, ren- 
dering it necessary for us sometimes to pause and allow the smoke to 
clear away in order to enable the gunners to take aim. During the same 
time two guns were ordered to play upon the batteries on the stony 
mountain, I have reason to believe, with great effect. 

The loss of my battalion was very heavy during the cannonading. 
Captain Fraser, who had always in previous engagements as in this, set 
an example of the highest courage, coolness and gallanty, fell danger- 
ously wounded by the bursting of a shell. The same shell killed two 
sergeants and one man. 
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Lieutenant Cooper, of the same battery, was wounded during the same 
engagement. The batteries in the peach orchard were driven off, and 
our fire was suspended to allow the infantry to advance. The guns on 
the right continued to fire on the enemy’s batteries on the mountain, ' 
as soon as the infantry had charged. 

The next day, finding that Captain Fraser’s command was so much 
crippled by the loss of men, I placed two of his guns (3-inch rifles) in 
charge of Captain Manly. These two guns, under command of Lieu- 
tenant Payne of Manly’s battery, two 3-inch rifles of Captain McCar- 
thy’s battery, under command of Lieutenant R. M. Anderson, and two 
Parrott guns of Captain Fraser’s battery, under command of Lieuten- 
ant Furlong, were ordered to take position on the new and advanced 
line of battle. 

These guns were placed several hundred yards in front of the in- 
fantry, near a small brick house, and fronted the road leading from 
Gettysburg to Emmettsburg. The line of artillery extended up the 
road for some distance. Captain Carlton’s battery and a section of 
Captain McCarthy’s battery (two Napoleons) were ordered to the left 
of the line, in front of Pickett’s division; the guns being placed slightly 
in echelon, owing to the conformation of the line of battle. Their posi- 
tion was considerably to the left of the brick house, the interval being 
occupied by batteries of other battalions. Captain McCarthy had, 
early in the morning, been placed three or four hundred yards in ad- 
vance of the skirmishers, fired twenty rounds, and with a section of 
another battery, succeeded in driving back an advancing line of the 
enemy. The fire of the artillery was opened about 1 o'clock P. M. 
For over two hours the cannonading on both sides was almost con- 
tinuous and incessant; far, very far, exceeding any cannonading I have 
ever before witnessed. The last named batteries were opposite the 
cemetery position of the enemy. 

During this cannonading, Lieutenant Jennings, a brave and gallant 
officer, fell wounded, and later in the day, Captain Carlton, who has in 
action so gallantly commanded his battery, fell also wounded. The 
command of the battery fell upon, and was at once assumed, by First 
Lieutenant O. W. Motes. 

The artillery ceased firing, and a part of Pickett’s division passed 
over the ground occupied by these batteries in their celebrated charge. 
Captain Manly occupied, slightly shifting the position of his guns, the 
same position occupied the day before, and engaged the mountain bat- 
teries particularly with effect. 

After Pickett’s division was ordered back from their assault on the 
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Cemetery Hill, Captain McCarthy and Lieutenant Motes were ordered 
to move forward, and came in position immediately on the road above 
mentioned, occupying the left flank of the line extended, upon which 
were placed the sections commanded respectively by Lieutenant Ander- 
son, Lieutenant Payne, and Lieutenant Furlong. One of Lieutenant 
Furlong’s guns being entirely out of ammunition, was ordered to the 
rear, and the other piece was placed about 300 yards on the left of his 
previous position. The enemy's sharpshooters were continually firing 
and annoying us. Only a few of our pickets were in front of us. No 
infantry in sight in our rear, but Anderson’s division was in the woods 
about 400 yards in the rear. The ammunition of the guns was nearly 
exhausted. The positions occupied by these guns was about 700 yards 
from the Cemetery Hill. The change in the position of the guns was 
made about 4 o’clock P. M., with orders to hold it till night. 

We fired upon a line of infantry approaching, and with the other 
batteries, dispersed them or drove them back. The attack was not re- 
newed. The guns remained in this position till after dark, when they 
were withdrawn. During the next day there was but little firing on 
either side. During the night of the 4th we withdrew from our posi- 
tion, and after a most distressing march, camped at Monterey Springs 
the night of the 5th. We arrived at Hagerstown the next evening, 
and camped about one mile from the town. 

On the 8th of July Captain Manly’s battery was ordered to picket 
near Frankstown, Md., on the Antietam. On Friday, July 10th, this 
battery crossed the Antietam and went to the assistance of General 
Stuart’s cavalry. They engaged the enemy at about 6 A. M., near 
the suburbs of Frankstown, and fought him from that position until 
late in the afternoon, compelling his artillery to change positions twice 
during the engagement. Captain Manly was then ordered by Lieuten- 
ant-General Longstreet to report with four guns to Major-General 
Pickett. He rejoined the battalion after we recrossed the Potomac. 
Lieutenant Dunn, of this battery, with one gun, remained with the bat- 
talion. 

On the 7th of July First Lieutenant R. M. Anderson, of McCarthy's 
battery, was ordered to take command of Captain Fraser’s battery ; 
owing to the wounds received by Captain Fraser and Lieutenant 
Cooper, this battery had been left with only one officer. On the 
morning of the 10th the battery was ordered to report to Brigadier- 
General Kershaw, on the Sharpsburg turnpike. It was placed in posi- 
tion on the right of the road. About 2 o'clock the battery took position 
on a hill to the left of the bridge over the Antietam, and in close range 
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of the enemy’s sharpshooters, who immediately opened a vigorous fire, 

‘killing one man and slightly wounding another. Lieutenant Anderson 
opened fire into a brick building on the opposite side of the creek, 
under cover of which the enemy’s sharpshooters were collecting, and 
seriously annoying our forces. After a few rounds from each piece he 
succeeded in dispersing them from the house, as well as for the time 
silencing their sharpshooters in his immediate front. At twilight he 
received orders to withdraw his pieces and report to Colonel Munford, 
commanding a brigade of cavalry, remained with him until about 9 
A. M. the tollowing day, when, by order, he reported to the battalion. 
Lieutenant Motes, commanding Carlton's battery, reported to Brigadier- 
General Wofford on the morning of the 10th, and was placed in position 
on the left of the Williamsport and Sharpsburg pike, near St. James 
Church, where he remained till the next evening, when, under orders, 
he retired to a position on the right of the road. My battalion was 
placed in position on this line, on both sides of the road, with orders to 
fortify it, which was done during the night and the following day. 
During the evening of the 13th I was ordered to send my caissons 
across the Potomac and to withdraw my pieces at dark. The order 
was promptly obeyed, and we recrossed the river without loss on the 
morning of the 14th. 

We arrived at Culpeper C. H. on the 25th, having camped succes- 
sively, near Bunker's Hill, on a farm about ten miles from Winchester, 
near Millwood, on the left bank of the Shenandoah, at Gaines’s Cross- 
Roads, and on the right bank of Hazel river. During this march, 
although threatened by the enemy, there was no engagement, and we 
suffered no loss of any kind. I was much indebted to Major S. R. 
Hamilton for assistance rendered me on every occasion. I desire to 
return my thanks to my Ordnance officer, Lieutenant H. L. Powell, 
and Ordnance-Sergeant O. M. Price, for their efficiency. Lieutenant 
Powell, though wounded, continued on duty. Captain Manly, in his 
report, calls attention to an act of coolness by Private H. E. Thair, by 
which many lives were probably saved. Thair was acting No 6 at one 
of the guns, and while adjusting a fuze-igniter it accidentally exploded 
and ignited the fuze already in the shell, he seized the shell and ran 
with it several yard from the limber, at the same time drawing the 
burning fuze from the shell with his fingers. 

Captain McCarthy pays the following high but no less deserved 
tribute to Corporal Allan Morton, who fell on the 3d of July: “In 
Corporal Allan Morton, the battery lost its best and bravest soldier, 
one who had endeared himself to all by his unflinching bravery, his 
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strict attention to all duties, and his cheerful obedience to all orders.” 

Lieutenant Furlong says that he “was much indebted to Corporals 
Campbell and Kernan for the manner in which they managed their re- 
spective pieces.” 

The battalion sustained the following casualties: In Manly’s battery, 
3 killed, 4 wounded, and four (4) missing; 13 horses killed and 7 dis- 
abled. In McCarthy’s battery, 2 killed and 8 wounded; 23 horses 
killed and 2 disabled. In Carlton's battery, 1 killed, 2 officers and 3 
enlisted men wounded; 13 horses killed and 4 wounded (disabled, but 
for a short time, one.) In Fraser’s battery, 6 killed, 2 officers and 11 
enlisted men wounded; 18 horses killed. Total—killed, 12; wounded 
officers, 4; enlisted men, 26; 67 horses killed and 13 disabled. I have 
the honor to enclose the reports of the battery officers. 

I have not language to express my admiration of the coolness and 
courage displayed by the officers and men on the field of this great 
battle. Their acts speak for themselves. In the successive skirmishes 
in which a portion of the battalion was engaged, and when placed in 
line of battle near Hagerstown, inviting and expecting an attack, their 
cool courage and energy are above praise. 

In crossing rivers, in overcoming the difficulties of a tedious march, 
ip providing for the horses of the battalion, no officers ever exhibited 
greater energy and efficiency. Passing over muddy roads, exposed to 
rainfnearly every day, they bore the difficulties of the march without a 
murmur of dissatisfaction. All seemed engaged in a cause which 
made privation, endurance and any sacrifice a “ labor of love.” 


Very respectfully, 
H. C, CABELL, 
Colonel Commanding. 
General W. NV. Pendleton, 
Chief of Artillery, A. N. V.: 


General,—This report not having been finished before Colonel 
Walton left Virginia, is respectfully forwarded to you. 


Very respectfully, 
H. OC. CaBELt, 
Colonel Commanding. 
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Campaigns of the Civil War—Chancellorsville—Gettysburg. 


A Review of Geueral Doubleday by Colonel Wm. ALLAN. 


No volume of this valuable series covers a period of more absorbing 
interest than General Doubleday’s account of Chancellorsville and 
Gettysburg. These were two of the greatest battles of the war, and 
the last, though not the decisive struggle it is often represented, marked 
the supreme point of southern effort, and was followed by unmistakable 
and growing signs of exhaustion. The book, as we might expect from 
the character and rank of its author, is a clear and painstaking narra- 
tive of events in which he bore a distinguished part. It is valuable as 
the carefully prepared statement of a Federal General officer who was 
@ prominent participant, especially at Gettysburg, in the great campaign 
of 1863. It is well illustrated by fairly good maps, and in this respect 
contrasts very agreeably with most of the preceding numbers of the 
series. 

General Doubleday’s statement of the Federal movements at Chan- 
cellorsville is clear and good, and he apportions the blame for its disaster 
there much more justly between Hooker, Howard, and Sedgwick than 
does Colonel Dodge, in his more elaborate and most excellent work 
on this battle. There can be no doubt that the overwhelming rout of 
the Eleventh corps by Jackson was largely due to Howard's taking 
none but the feeblest precautions against a flank attack, and that too in 
spite of the fact that he knew Jackson to be moving all day across his 
front, and had been warned by Hooker to be on his guard. Again, 
though Sedgwick showed tardiness and lack of enterprise in pushing up 
from Fredericksburg, General Doubleday sees so clearly the immensely 
greater blunder of Hooker in lying idle at Chancellorsville with (besides 
the troops that had been engaged) “37,000 fresh men” in front of “17,000 
worn out men,” while Sedgwick was being beaten, that he thinks 
Hooker must have been incapacitated for command by his wounds of the 
day before. He says: “The concussion must have effected his brain.” 

General Doubleday is more of annalist than historian, and is of 
course mainly occupied with the blunders of his own superiors. He 
could hardly be expected to describe in fitting terms the splendid strat- 
egy of Lee, the no less magnificent audacity and skill of Jackson, and 
the courage and determination of those 60,000 Confederates who 
throttled “the finest army on the planet,” (as Hooker with pardon- 
able pride termed it) on the south bank of the Rappahannock and hurled 
it, though doubly as numerous, bleeding and powerless beyond that. 
stream. 
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But while there is much to praise, the prominence of the distinguished 
author makes it all the more necessary to point out some of the errors 
he has made. We may allude, in passing to the fondness General 
Doubleday has for the term “ Rebel” instead of “Confederate,” a small 
matter, but showing a tendency of mind not exactly historical. But 
there are graver matters, for instance, on page 37, in describing the 
gallant charge of Major Kernan, of the Eighth Pennsylvania cavalry, 
at Hazel Grove, he says: “At 34 years of age, literally impaled on the 
bayonets of the enemy, he laid down his life and saved the army from 
capture and his country from the unutterable degradation of the estab- 
lishment of slavery in the Northern States.” The idea contained in the 
close of this sentence is repeated elsewhere in the book. Now, it may 
be permitted to a brave man like General Doubleday to become en- 
thusiastic over the gallant charge of a handful of cavalry, even to the 
extent of greatly exaggerating the results of their devotion, but he has 
no right to say that the issue fought over was the “establishment of 
slavery in the Northern States.” The Southern States never aimed at 
anything of the kind; they fought for independance, and no more de- 
sired or expected, in the event of success, to extend their institutions 
over the North than did the American colonies, at the close of the 
Revolution, desire or expect to turn the Mother country into a Fede- 
ral Republic. 

Again, General Doubleday shows a conspicuous inability to deal fairly 
with the question of numbers. This is manifested frequently in his 
book, but we will content ourselves with examining one of the most 
notable instances, his enumeration of the forces at Gettysburg, on page 
123. He says: “The twoarmies * * * were in numbers as fol- 
lows according to the estimate made by the Count of Paris, who is an 
impartial observer, and who has made a close study of the question. 

“The Army of the Potomac, under General Meade, 82,000 men and 
300 guns. 

“The Army of Northern Virginia, under General Lee, 73,500 men 
and 190 guns. 

“Stuart had 11,100 cavalry and 16 guns. 

“ Pleasanton had about the same number of cavalry and 27 guns.” 

The Count of Paris is hardly entitled to the character of an “ impar- 
tial observer.” He is frequently one-sided, and in his earlier volumes, 
especially, seems to have troubled himself but little about information 
that did not proceed from the side on which he fought. But letting 
this pass, it seems hardly possible, and yet it is a fact, that General 
Doubleday has seriously misstated the Count, and in favor of his own. 
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side. Ina letter from the Count of Paris (SourHERN HisToRIcaL 
Papers, vol. vi, page 10), from which General Doubleday seems to 
have quoted, the former credits General Lee with 73,500 men of all 
arms on July Ist, and says: “If we deduct the cavalry on both sides, 
we can say that the Southern General fought with 62,000 or 63,000 
men and 190 guns, the 80,000 or 82,000 men and 300 guns with which 
Meade encountered him at Gettysburg.” General Doubleday has 
evidently counted Stuart's cavalry twice in the above statement, while 
he has counted Pleasanton's cavalry but once. 

But why at this day should General Doubleday resort to the com- 
plicated calculations by which the Count of Paris, several years ago, 
and in the absence of the official returns, attempted to arrive at the 
numbers of the Federal army on July lst, 1863? General Meade’s 
official return for June 30th, the day before the battle of Gettysburg 
began, has been more than once published. It is given in the article 
of General Early, which follows in the SourHerNn Historica Papers 
the very letter from which General Doubleday quotes, and of course it 
settles the question as to Meade’s numbers. It gives the “ present for 
duty” in the Federal infantry and artillery at that date as 89,288, 
and gives the strength of the cavalry as taken from the return of May 
31st (that for June not having been made in the cavalry), as 10,192. 
Now, on July 2d two brigades, not included above, joined Meade, viz: 
Stannard’s Vermont brigade and Lockwood's Maryland brigade. These 
are estimated by General Humphreys at 2,500 each, or 5,000 for the 
two. In regard to the cavalry, after the return of May 31st was made 
Stahl’s brigade of 6,100 men joined Hooker, but the Federal cavalry suf- 
fered severely in the fights and marches of June, and Dr. Bates as well 
as other Federal authorities, estimate that it did not exceed 12,000 on 
July 1. (Its strength on July 10 was 11,842.) Hence, adding the 
5,000 infantry, we have 94,283 as the “present for duty” in the Fed- 
eral infantry and artillery at Gettysburg, and adding the 12,000 cav- 
alry, we have Meade’s “present for duty” of all arms as 106,283. 
(As appears from the return of July 10, this number should be still 
further increased a few hundreds by some batteries which were omitted 
from the return of June 30.) Meades return contains a heading not 
used in Confederate reports—“ present for duty, eguipped,” which con- 
tains only those actually available for the line of battle”; that is, it 
omits all general and staff officers, provost guard, engineer brigade, 
signal corps and guards and orderlies, and includes only line officers 
and men. Under this head the return of June 30 gives 83,900 infantry 
and artillery. Add Stannard’s and Lockwood's 5,000 and the 12,000 
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cavalry, and we have 100,900 for Meade’s fighting ‘strength for actual 
line of battle. Why, in all fairness, did not General Doubleday take 
this return of June 30 for the Federal strength, or show cause for reject- 
ing it in favor of the speculations of the Count of Paris, made evi- 
dently without a knowledge of it? 

It is a more difficult matter to arrive with exactness at General 
Lee's strength, because no return of his army has been found later 
than May 31. At that date his “Present for duty” was 64,159 in- 
fantry and artillery, and 10,292 cavalry—total 74,451. Between that 
date and July 1, Corse’s brigade of five regiments, and three regiments 
of Early’s division, that had been included in this return, were de- 
tached, and left behind in Virginia, while Pettigrew’s brigade of four 
regiments, two regiments that had been in West Virginia, and “ per- 
haps two other regiments in Davis’ newly formed brigade,” had been 
added to Lee’s infantry. These infantry additions may be taken as 
off-setting the infantry detached, and therefore not affecting the ques- 
tion. Besides these changes there were added to Lee’s army the two 
cavalry brigades of Jenkins and Imboden. Both the Count of Paris 
and Colonel Taylor, of General Lee’s staff, estimate the strength of 
three cavalry brigades at 3,000 men. 

The Count and some other writers, have imagined, without a single 
fact on which to base the supposition, that the Confederate army was 
increased by the return of sick and deserters, and by the arrival of 
conscripts during the month of June, though it was engaged in an 
active campaign, and was moving from its own base into hostile terri- 
tory. General Early clearly shows in the article above referred to, that 
this was not so, and that on the contrary his own division lost from 
sickness and straggling ten per cent. of its strength between May 31 
and June 30, and by July 1 it had probably decreased fifteen per cent. 
The return of Rodes’s division made at Carlisle a few days before the 
battle, shows a decrease of five per cent. in his strength as compared 
with May 31. These are the only two divisions whose returns near 
the date of the battle have been found, so far asI know. To sum up— 
Stuart’s cavalry was increased by 3,000 after May 31, but like the 
Federal cavalry had been seriously leseened by severe marching and 
fighting. If the Federal cavalry could only muster 12,000 out of 
16,000 on July 1, Stuart could not have had over 10,000 or 11,000 out 
of 13,300. But of Stuart’s seven brigades three (Robertson’s, Jones’s 
and Imboden’s) were not present at Gettysburg, having been engaged 
(like French's Federal division at Frederick, which is not included in 
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Meade’s numbers) in protecting communications, guarding supplies, &c., 
in the rear. So Stuart had 6,000 or 7,000 cavalry at Gettysburg. 

The Confederate infantry and artillery numbered 64,159 less the 
small losses in the battles about Winchester, and the far greater losses 
from the exhaustion of a march of two hundred miles. These losses 
have been variously estimated at from 5,000 to 11,000 men. So far no 
returns have been found that would fix the latter with exactness, but 
it is very evident that Lee’s infantry and artillery “ present for duty” 
July 1st, did not reach 60,000 men, and that 66,000 or 67,000 men of 
all arms, “ present for duty,” is a liberal statement of his force. 

The Confederate returns had no column for “present for duty 
equipped,” hence this estimate of Lee's force is to be compared with 
Meade’s 106,283 “ present for duty” of all arms. 

The above sample of the way in which General Doubleday has dealt 
with the numbers of the combatants is not calculated to give a favorable 
impression of the impartiality with which he has treated his subject. 
His book is, however, a useful contribution to the annals of the war, 
though the author has not been able to lay aside the partisan sufficiently 
to rise to the true level of history. 
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By Rev. Dr. Mark#am of New Orleans. 


[The following eloquent address was delivered at the reunion of the 
veterans of the Army of Tennessee in New Orleans, on the 6th of April, 
1882, and will be read with tender interest by all who cherish the 
memory of our fallen heroes :] 








Mr. President and Comrades of the Army of Tennessee,—Standing 
to-day beside the mound that is the base of the monument from whose 
four sides look out the faces of four of our dead heroes, with that typi- 
cal figure, the Confederate soldier, standing on the top of its commem- 
orative column, and recalling the toast to which I was to respond here 
to-night, Irving’s tender and familiar words came vividly to mind: 
“There comes a voice from the tomb sweeter than song, and there is a 
remembrance of the dead to which we turn, even from the charms of 
the living.” For those faces and that figure brought the dead to life. 

There was Albert Sidney Johnston, coming out from the cloud and 
mist of misapprehension and detraction, vindicated in his dying as the 
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peer of the most illustrious in that grand galaxy of generals, statesmen, 
and heroes that have made the name and fame of the Southern Con- 
federacy immortal. There was Louisiana's bishop-general, Polk, who, 
with a lofty soul, a clear conscience, and an abiding faith, and clad in 
the divine panoply, wore also with ease and grace the armor of human 
strife. There was Stonewall Jackson, flashing through the conflict the 
very genius of battle. And there, too, was Lee, “ first in war, first in 
peace,’ and still first in all our hearts. And above, and of right 
crowning that monumental shaft and looking down upon that heroic 
group, stood that figure leaning upon his gun, a mute, yet eloquent 
reminder of the men who followed, trusted and loved those leaders— 
leaders who, without such followers, without men so courageous, patri- 
otic and devoted, had never been lifted to their high places in human 
history. Ah! amid associations so suggestive, there was a charm in 
the remembrance of our dead. 

And, looking around on the throng of loving women and true men 
gathered to pay honor to “ our dead,” I asked myself did these men die 
in vain? Were their lives wasted or lost? And in quick response 
and earnest protest my heart cried out, No! no! a thousand times no! 
True, they died sad and cruel deaths. Ball and shot and shell made 
their lives leap forth at a bound, or left them shattered in frame or 
limb to sink in slower agonies. Through long sickness they wasted in 
camps and hospitals, away from home, from wife and children, kin- 
dred and friends. Through vigil-keeping nights and weary days, under 
parching suns, in blinding dust and amid freezing snows they toiled 
and suffered. They fell in trenches, and in mines, or on fields of blood 
under the open sky, with none to close their eyes or compose their 
limbs; their last sighs heard only by the winds of heaven that moaned 
their requiem ; leaving behind them empty homes, weeping eyes and 
breaking hearts. 

And yet in the days when they suffered and died there were men 
who lived in ease and plenty, and died quietly in their beds, whose 
names are as dead and forgotten as their cold and mouldering forms, 
And to be “ forgotten as a dead man out of mind,” to be “to dumb for- 
getfulness a prey” is a dreaded fate. For the desire of posthumous 
fame is a noble aspiration of the human soul. Among life’s right am- 
bition it is a worthy aim to seek to do something that will keep a man’s 
memory fresh and green ; and it is a consolation to be able to say when 
dying, “I shall not altogether die.” 

I have yet to learn that those generations that pass through unevent- 
ful and unhistoric days are to be envied, as gathering up their feet in 
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their beds they go gently to their fathers, or to be esteemed as favored’ 
above those other generations that lived in times that tried men’s souls, 
times that showed the stuff that men were made of, times that devel- 
oped the heroic qualities of honor, truth and strength, that are so often 
consumed by the “cankers of a long peace.” The dead past of history 
lies along its wide deserts and level plains of quiet and abundance, 
while its living past is among its hills and hollows of unrest and want, 
and its heroic past is on its eminences, laboriously attained, from whose 
lofty heights of toil and strife, sun-illumined and heaven-touched, look 
out the men and shine forth the deeds that place man beside the im- 
mortals and lift him toward the eternal. 

Were I a Jew—whose records are the grandest—and were I asked 
in what period of my people's history it was most an honor to have 
lived, I would select, not David's glorious day, when surrounding na- 
tions bowed to Israel’s conquering arms, nor Solomon’s golden time— 
Israel’s high noon of peace and plenty—but I would choose, rather, the 
life time of that generation that camped forty years in the wilderness, their 
eyes not suffered to see Canaan nor their feet to press its sacred soil ; 
for in that day God came down and talked with Moses in the mount, 
and gave to them that law that is the basis of the truth and right and 
justice that to-day prevail throughout Christendom. 

And so with us, in that seven years’ struggle that made us a nation. 
It was well worth “twice ten years of peaceful life” to have lived and 
labored with Washington, to have fought at Bunker’s Hill and Saratoga, 
at Princeton and Yorktown, and to have suffered and endured at Val- 
ley Forge. 

But it may be said that these gained and ours lost. Well, be it so. 
Were the lives of ours, therefore, wasted, and did our dead die in vain ? 
As well say so of the martys, whose blood was the seed of the church. 
And, drawing reverently the parallel, when Jesus died in agony and 
ignominy, Pilate and Herod lived. In that eclipse of the God-man, 
was his cause lost? Why, in three centuries he became the world’s 
master, his name ruling that empire whose subordinate official had de- 
livered him to death. 

Ah! men die, but principles live, and truth, 


“Though struck to earth revives again. 
The eternal years of God are her’s.” 


And, to-day, the principles of constitutional right and individual 
liberty, of State sovereignty, and local self-government, for which our 
men warred and died, find assertion and advocacy throughout the land. 
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In the homage paid, to this day, at their tombs by fair women and 
brave men, among them men once foes who came as friends, a homage 
paid through floral offerings symbolizing love and peace, our associa- 
tion offered our dead the highest tribute. What said that pair of 
scales set there in silent but expressive beauty? ‘“ Weighed in the bal- 
ances they were not found wanting.” 

Comrades, I know that as the words of our toast arrest our ears, 
tender memories are awakened in our hearts—memories of men whose 
hearts were knit to ours in the camp, the march, the bivouac, the siege 
and the battle. And as Shiloh, and Murfreesboro, and Chickamauga, 
and Chattanooga, and Vicksburg, and Atlanta, and Franklin, and 
Nashville, and Mansfield, and Pleasant Hill, pass before us, familiar 
forms and faces appear instinct with the life and bright with the light 
that was the strength and the joy of those camping and campaigning 
days. And some of them, alas! we see bathed in their blood, shrouded 
in their blankets and laid away in their nameless graves. Well dol 
recall our charges up Franklin’s fatal slope, and remember how, the 
day after, as their chaplain, with Scripture and prayer, I buried seventy 
of the best and bravest of my brigade, placed side by side in the long 
trenches that were their common grave. And that fight at Peach Tree 
Creek, above Atlanta, where, of our 1,230 that went in, but 650 came 
out. Ah! how often, as we entered those fields of slaughter, looking 
along our devoted ranks, the pathos and power of those lines, in which 
a master of words commemorates Waterloo, thrilled my soul as pro- 
phecies of that awaiting us: 

“ And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves 
Dewy with Nature’s tear-drops, as they pass 
Grieving, if aught inanimate e’er grieves, 
Over the unreturning brave, alas! 
Ere evening to be trodden like the grass, 
Which now beneath them but above shall grow 
In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of living valor rolling on the foe, 
And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold and low. 
Last noon beheld them full of lusty life, 
Last eve in beauty’s circle proudly gay, 
The midnight brought the signal sound of strife, 
The noon the marshaling to arms—the day 
Battle’s magnificently stern array. 
The thunder clouds close o’er it, which, when rent, 
The earth is covered thick with other clay, 

Which her own clay shall cover, heaped and pent, 

Rider and horse, friend, foe—in one red burial blent.” 
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Comrades, though divided from “ Our Dead,” we are not dissevered. 
For while not of those—nor would I be—who believe that 


‘“‘ Ever near us, though unseen, 
Their dear immortal spirits tread,” 


while I cannot think that they are roused from their rest 
“On fame’s eternal camping-ground,” 


and sent forth on this weary and anxious patrol, keeping watch and 
ward over our miseries, follies and sins, I yet believe, finding my war- 
rant in that book that tells us that the angels of God are his minister- 
ing messengers. of love and mercy, that these same angels, who take 
the tear and the prayer of penitence above, so that Heaven's arches re- 
sound with notes of joy over the repenting, that they also bear word of 
us to ours who are gone before, telling them how, with toil and wrestle, 
we are yet struggling up toward the better land and the blessed life, 
and telling, too, that they, though dead, are living in our hearts and 
on our lips. In such a faith there is set a stimulus to our endeavors 
so to live that our lives here may waken joy in hearts that love us 
there. 

And in the light of such a faith, it is not overbold or strained to say 
that, doubtless, to-night the hearts of heroes who have passed over the 
river and await us on the other side are made glad by our remembrance, 
as, gathered here, we honor their names, their virtues and their deeds, 

And, comrades, one word more. The time will come when this asso- 
ciation will have reached its maximum; when our president shall no 
more report, as he has done to-night, an increase in our number; when 
there will be no more new members. And then will our contraction 
begin. From that day will date our decline. One by one the veterans 
who survive, dropping from our thinning ranks, will diminish our ever- 
decreasing roll. And there will be a day when the last survivor, on 
this the night of our annual reunion, shall enter our hall alone. 

God grant that, then, as with the trembling grasp of age, he lifts to 
his lips the glass of remembrance, and dreading to break the solemn 
stillness in which he sits, faintly whispers to his own ear his last toast— 
“My” (no longer “ our”) “ My Dead"—that, then and there, as his 
eye passes over the long roll, and he folds it for a final report, he 
may send it up indorsed and approved, writing on it: “These, my 
comrades, in war, died on the field of honor, in peace, at the post of 
duty, and are living in the fields of glory.” 
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The Fifteenth Georgia Regiment at Gettysburg. 
REPORT OF COLONEL D. M. DU BOSE. 


HEAD-QUARTERS FIFTEENTH Rea’t GEORGIA VOLUNTEERS, 
July 27th, 1863. 
Tneutenant Perry, A. A. A. General : 


Sir,—In obedience to orders No. —, received to-day, I herewith 
submit to Brigadier-General H. L. Benning a report of the part taken 
by my regiment (the Fifteenth Georgia) in the battle of Gettysburg on 
the 2d and 3d of July, 1863. My regiment occupied that portion of 
the ground on the extreme left of the brigade. On the 2d of July, 
after moving for a considerable distance across an open field under a 
heavy shelling from the enemy's batteries, I reached my position from 
which I was to move in line of battle to assist in supporting Brigadier- 
General Laws’s brigade, which I learned had moved forward to attack 
the enemy. After marching forward four or five hundred yards, I, 
with the rest of the brigade, was halted and rested until an order came 
to me from General Benning to move forward at once to the support of 
our advanced troops. This movement was made at once, in good order, 
under fire of the enemy's artillery. After getting within a hundred 
and fifty yards of the advanced troops, I was again halted by General 
Benning for a few moments, my regiment having gotten a short distance 
ahead of another portion of our brigade lines, owing, I suppose, to the 
difference in the nature of the ground, over which we had to march. 
General Benning then left the position where he was, then near my 
right, and went towards the right of the brigade. I rested a few min- 
utes in this position, until I saw the balance of the brigade had moved 
up even with my position and were still advancing. I immediately 
ordered a forward movement, and soon gained the point where our 
advance troops were fighting behind a stone fence, a little above the 
foot of a high, wooded, rocky hill. At this point my regiment com- 
menced the engagement with the enemy who occupied the hill. At 
this point the nature of the ground was such that I could not see the 
other portion of our brigade. After fighting the enemy in this position 
a short time, I saw from the heavy fire of musketry on my right that 
the other portion of the brigade were hotly engaged trying to carry the 
hill in their front, which was destitute of trees. I immediately ordered 
my regiment to jump the stone fence and charge that portion of the hill 
in my front; which order they obeyed willingly and promptly, driving 
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the enemy from my part of the hill, turning that portion of their right 
flank which occupied the barren hill in front of the troops of our own 
brigade, on my right, and thereby assisting them in gaining the hill in 
their front. In this charge a portion of one of the Texas regiments 
joined me (the First Texas) and behaved well. After gaining the hill 
I continued to move forward, driving the enemy before me at a rapid 
rate, capturing between one hundred and forty and two hundred pris- 
oners, including officers as well as men. I had gone on rapidly from 
the top of the hill between a quarter and a half mile ahead of the 
other portion of our brigade, which I found had halted at the top of 
that portion of the hill in their front, when I discovered a large body 
of the enemy moving so as to put themselves between me and the 
troops on my left and in my rear, and thereby cut me off entirely from 
support. As soon as I saw the danger to which I was exposed I ordered 
a halt, and also ordered my regiment to fall back. 

I fell back to the stone fence before referred to, and there very soon 
arranged my line and fought the enemy in this position until I saw the 
troops on my left getting ready for another charge. I at once ordered 
my regiment to charge, which they did well, driving the enemy from 
their position. The troops on my left then fell back to their original 
position and the enemy commenced advancing upon my left. I tooka 
small party of men, threw them out as skirmishers on the left and 
drove back the enemy’s advance, but very soon a heavy column of the 
enemy came upon my left flank, drove in the skirmishers, and not 
being supported on the left in that position, I fell back again to my 
original position, and continued the fight at this point until I received 
a message from the commander of the troops on my left, stating that he 
was going to charge the enemy again, and desired me to do the same 
on my part of the line, which proposition I agreed to at once, and im- 
mediately ordered my regiment forward, and again did they obey my 
order with alacrity and courage, driving the enemy this time entirely 
out of the woods in my front. I then changed the front of my line so 
as to fire upon the enemy in the open field at the foot of the mountain 
on my right. In this position my line was almost at a right angle 
with the line of the brigade. I placed them in this position so as to 
assist the troops on the left, who had followed the retreating column of 
enemy, and were then attempting to charge a portion of the mountain 
height. I ordered my men to pour in a heavy fire upon the enemy as 
soon as the troops on the left commenced falling back, as I thought 
they would have to do, and thereby protect their retreat as much as 
possible, This they did very effectually. I remained in this position 
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a considerable length of time, and until late in the evening, when it 
became so dark that objects in the woods could not be so easily dis- 
cerned. I then learned that the enemy were again moving round upon 
my left in heavy force. Upon learning this, I changed my line back 
about two hundred yards and fronted differently. I had not gotten 
through this movement before I discovered that the enemy were 
moving forward rapidly and were within two hundred yards of the 
left of my line. I halted, faced about and commenced fighting them, 
and after a few well directed volleys, succeeded in checking their ad- 
vance, They then fell back, and I moved my regiment back to the 
stone fence in my rear, formed them in a few moments and rested in this 
position until General Benning ordered me to rest for the night upon 
the hill in my front. It was now after dark ; I moved up and occupied 
the position he had directed me to, and also collected together all the 
fragments of regiments and companies from other commands, and 
formed them upon the same line with my own’ regiment, and stationed 
pickets in front. In this position I remained until just before daylight 
on the morning of the 3d of July, when I was ordered by General 
Benning to move my regiment back to the stone wall, from-which he 
had ordered me the night before. I remained in position behind this 
wall until late in the evening of the third day of July, keeping a body 
of skirmishers in my front. In the latter part of the evening the enemy 
pressed so heavily upon my skirmishers that I was compelled to rein- 
force them with two additional companies, and very soon thereafter a 
heavy skirmish commenced. 

The enemy had commenced moving around upon my left in heavy 
force. The troops upon my left having been withdrawn, I notified Gen- 
eral Benning of the movement being made by the enemy. He immedi- 
ately came down to my position and there received orders through a 
courier to move the left of his brigade so as to unite with the right of 
General McLaws’s Division. Brigadier-General Benning ordered me 
to move to the position pointed out by the courier, which order I 
obeyed at once, calling in most of my skirmishers. The new position to 
which I had been ordered and occupied left a space of fully a quarter 
of a mile between my right and the then left of General Benning’s 
brigade. This space was entirely unoccupied except by a few skir- 
mishers from my regiment, I had not gained my new position but a 
short time before a brisk skirmish commenced between the enemy and 
my left wing. At this time I received an order from General Benning 
by one of his couriers to hold the hill I was on and that General Mc- 
Laws would support me on the left. By the courier who brought me 
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this order I notified General Benning that I could see nothing of Gen- 
eral McLaws, but instead of finding his troops upon my left, that the 
enemy were moving around upon my left in heavy force. After this 
time I received no further orders or notice of the movement of our 
troops from any one. The enemy came on rapidly in heavy force, 
turning my left entirely, and also advancing in front, and moving upon 
my right, in the space between my right and the left of the position 
where I had left the balance of our brigade. 

After fighting in this position until I saw the enemy had greatly the 
advantage of me by his flank movement, I drew my line of battle back 
about seventy or eighty yards, changing at the same time my front. 
At this position I secured my men as best I could behind rock and 
trees, seeing that I was compelled to fight greatly superior numbers. 
In this position I had a desperate fight, the enemy moving up on my 
right and left flanks and front. I fought them until they had gotten 
within twenty to forty yards of my men. Seeing no reinforcements 
coming to my relief, and finding that in a few moments more my 
whole regiment would be either killed or captured, I ordered a retreat 
through the only space left open to me by the enemy. After falling 
back three or four hundred yards, I rallied my regiment behind a stone 
fence, and there checked the advance of the enemy; but after fighting 
in this position for a time, the enemy made the same movement upon 
this position that he had done upon the one I had last left, by throw- 
ing a force around my left flank, and moving up on my right flank, by 
this means hoping to surround me, and entirely cut off all means of 
retreat. As soon as I saw that the position of the enemy rendered my 
position untenable, I again ordered my men to retire. After retreat- 
ing some four hundred yards further back I again rallied the remnant 
of my regiment, and fought them until driven from my position by one 
of the enemy’s batteries, which completely enfiladed my position, 
throwing shells among my men who were lying behind the stone fence. 
I again ordered a retreat and fell back to where the balance of the 
brigade had been ordered after I left it. 

During each of the four separate fights I made that evening I looked 
for and expected support either upon my right or left, which did not 
come, nor did I retire from either position until I had ascertained that 
there was no support to be had. My men and officers fought bravely, 
but my loss was immense. How any of us escaped, I do not see. In 
the battle of the 2nd July I went in with 330 or 335 muskets, and lost 
seventy men killed, wounded and missing. In the battle of the third 
I lost one hundred and one, making a total loss of one hundred and 
seventy-one men in the two days’ fighting. 
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During the battle of the 2nd July I was greatly assisted by Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Hearnsburger and my Adjutant-Lieutenant, L. Pierce, 
both of whom behaved with coolness and courage. I am also indebted 
to all of my officers who were present, for the assistance rendered by 
them. My men behaved well and worthy of their former reputation. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
D. M. DuBosz, 
Colonel Fifteenth Georgia Valunteers. 





General Stephen Elliott, Lieutenant James A. Hamilton, and 
Elliott’s Torpedoes. 


By Major J. A. HAMILTON. 


I am very confident that General Stephen Elliott was among the 
first, (if he was not the initiator) to introduce the use of torpedoes, 
During the spring of 1862 this officer, then Captain of the Beaufort 
artillery, was at Hardeeville. His command had several heavy how- 
itzers with which they did duty in the absence of a light battery which 
he was awaiting. An inspection had been ordered, and the writer was 
with a squad, cleaning up one of the howitzers. The Savannah had 
overrun its banks, and the gun was pushed into the water for a wash. 
Not being used to a “fresh” I pushed it too far, and to my chagrin I 
saw it plunge with its heavy gun chests into the bed of the stream. I 
sought the Captain, and found him stretched on his stomach study- 
ing a plan of torpedo which he had drawn. Relating my mishap, he 
gave me a look half severe and half laughing, and leaping up began to 
divest himself of his uniform. When he reached the stream he was in 
his undergarments. Diving into the booming current he was hid for a 
minute, then he rose like an otter, shook the water out of his full head 
of hair, and struck for the shore. “A rope;” it was brought. Down 
he went again, and remained long enough to tie the rope to the lower 
axle, and run it along the pole. He reappeared, and said as he walked 
coolly to his tent, “hitch on the battery horses.” The horses were 
geared to the rope and the gun was dragged from its bed to ¢erra firma. 
The washing was complete. 

A few weeks later, just after the fall of Fort Pulaski, Captain Elliott, 
with a few of his men, secreted some of his torpedoes in the Savannah 
river, near ‘‘ Red Bluff.” I have never learned if these were encoun- 
tered by the enemy. Later, and while he was watching the coast with 
a “terrible faithfulness,” he saw two of the enemy’s war craft run into 
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St. Helena. He procured two frail race-boats, and putting Lieutenant 
James A. Hamilton in charge of one he took the other. A dark night 
found the two fleet boats gliding abreast and about two hundred feet 
apart down towards the vessels that lay head to an ebb tide. A pair 
of torpedoes were sent on their mission ; one of the vessels, the smaller, 
with a crew of about thirty, was blown to atoms. Excepting the 
actors in this affair no one knew of it; Captain Elliott kept his own 
counsel, and was the more successful for it. After the removal of Col- 
onel Rhett to another field of service Colonel Stephen Elliott was 
placed in charge of Fort Sumter. How he floated masses of ranging 
timber down the harbor at night and dragged it through the rear 
ports ; how he created a frame and filled it in with debris; how he 
unpaved the streets of Charleston, and set the cobble-stones outside of 
his unique parapet, and how he flung out a new and defiant flag over 
the “ fort within a fort,” is for agifted pen. Elliott, the genius of war, 
lifted the drooping crest of the old fortress, and like Druilius used the 
enemy’s material to defeat him. Anticipating a night attack from the 
enemy (which afterwards was skilfully planned, and which met with a 
complete and disastrous overthrow to the Federals, nearly all of whom 
were captured or killed) he desired to avert or weaken such an assault 
by attacking the “ Ironsides,” then the rallying centre of the fleet. 
Torpedoes at this time were used successfully on the western rivers, 
and were being discussed in Charleston. Colonel Elliott wrote to his 
friend and late brother officer. The original is in the possession of one 
of Lieutenant Hamilton’s relatives : 
“ Auaust 29, 1863. 


“ Dear Jim,—As you have already heard from — , General 
Beauregard desired me to suggest a commissioned officer who might take 
charge of the completion, and perhaps the application, of the four tor- 
pedoes now at McPhersonville. I could think of no one so fit as your- 
self, as you understand the machines and are perfectly capable of apply- 
ingthem. In the latter operation, however, I hope to have a share 
myself, if my duties do not interfere. * * * Call for what you want 
and you shall have it. * * * I consider the blowing up of the 
“Tronsides” of so much importance that it overcomes my scruples. 
* %* * Hoping you will pitch in and be ready for the dark nights, 

I am yours truly, &c., 


“STEPHEN ELLIOTT. 
“ To Ineutenant James A. Hamilton.” 


The next day saw the laconic Colonel and his trusted Lieutenant 
seated on the boulders counting the chances. ‘“ Which of the vessels 
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will you try? The Ironsides is farthest out and until she moves in 
you must work on the closest.” Elliott watched the other. “I shall 
not hunt the field for a Harold, Colonel; any one of them is worth the 
attempt.” Hamilton made his rendezvous at the “hundred pines,” 
and avoided all noonday movements; yet it is supposed that spies in 
the city sent word of his intentions, in bottles floated down to the fleet, 
After one or two attempts made, the Ironsides was rafted around with 
fenders which kept off the torpedoes. I am not sure that she had not 
been shocked by one torpedo. A few days later, however, and Lieu- 
tenant Hamilton while reconnoitering after night in a small boat was 
thrown into the sea and remained there for about an half hour. This 
brought on a congestion, and he was ordered away to recruit. He sank 
rapidly, and while trying to walk down a flight of steps in Columbia, 
he fell, burst a blood vessel and died. Just before dying he beckoned 
to his brother: “ What says the doctor?” The sad reply was given, 
“No hope, dear Jim.” ‘I am too young to die; however, if it is God’s 
will, Amen!” ‘Turning to his servant he said, “ Israel, square me on 
the pillow.” This done, he dressed his shoulders as if in ranks, ‘“Good- 
bye brother ;” and the man of iron nerve took his long furlough. He 
died at thirty-four. While lying in uniform awaiting transportation, 
a brother officer of another command came in, and kissed the dead 
man’s forehead. The writer advanced and enquired “why this affec- 
tion?” “There is one,” he replied, “who saved my life and reputa- 
tion. I was once flanked by the enemy; he that sleeps there was 
fighting his guns at my left as busy as he could be. I crossed over and 
said, Lieutenant, I am to be captured. Forward; he called to his sec- 
tion—forward they went. Fall back; he said to me as he unlimbered 
in my front. I fell back, he broke the enemy’s charge and I escaped.” 

A distinctive modesty stamped both Elliott and his Lieutenant. The 
senior a bluff, dashing, handsome, well-bred soldier; his Lieutenant a 
slim, well-knit, modest but determined man, whom his leader trusted 
in any emergency. “ Elliott isa paragon,” said the younger to me; 
“Jim is a faithful fighter,” said the Colonel. Yemassee, hot, bloody, 
victorious Yemassee, was fought. It was an all-day fight, and the 
Confederates had laid out twice their number that day. On the field, 
at night, some of the officers were enjoying a refreshment of good things ; 
a toaes was offered by one amid that scene of slaughter, “ Hamilton, 
the hero of the day.” It was drank all round, but the subject of the 
toast was, meanwhile, snoring soundly with his head pillowed on a 
root a few yards away. He cared naught for sentiment; he wasa man 
for work. The torpedoes which Elliott used were his own invention; 
they consisted of two cans, one empty to float, the other which held 
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powder. A musket sawed off toa length of three feet was adjusted 
between the two; an eccentric or trip was arranged around the musket. 
grip, and this connected with the trigger. When the trip was dis- 
turbed, as if by touching a vessel's side, it fired the musket into the 
lower can, which was submerged, and the explosion ensued. How 
much damage was done to the enemy can never be told. Both Gen- 
eral Elliott and his Lieutenant were painfully reticent about what 
they would or had done, but what they did do was the possible of what 
two men could do. 





The Southern Soldier Boy. 
BY REV. A. J. RYAN. 


Young as the youngest who donned the gray, 
True as the truest that wore it— 
Brave as the bravest, he marched away, 
(Hot tears on the cheeks of his mother lay,) 
Triumphant waved our flag one day, 
He fell in the front before it. 


Firm as the firmest, where duty led, 
He hurried without a falter ; 
Bold as the boldest, he fought and bled, 
And the day was won—but the field was red, 
And the blood of his fresh young heart was shed 
On his country’s hallowed altar. 


On the trampled breast of the battle plain, 
Where the foremost ranks had wrestled, 
On his pale, pure face, not a mark of pain, 
(His mother dreams they will meet again,) 
The fairest form amid all the slain, 
Like a child asleep—he nestled. 


In the solemn shades of the woods that swept 
The field where his comrades found him, 
They buried him there—and the hot tears crept 
Into strong men’s eyes that had seldom wept, 
(His mother—God pity her—smiled and slept, 
Dreaming her arms were around him.) 


A grave in the woods with the grass o’ergrown, 
A grave in the heart of his mother— 

His clay in the one lies lifeless and lone; 

There is not a name, there is not a stone— 

And only the voice of the wind maketh moan 

O’er the grave where never a flower is strewn, 

But his memory lives in the other. 
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Correspondence and Orders Concerning the Army of Northern Virginia. 


[We propose giving, from time to time, from the compilation made by 
the “ War Records” office, such letters and orders as may be of special 
interest and value to our readers—beginning with those concerning the 
Army of Northern Virginia from May 30th, to August 13th, 1862.] 


HEADQUARTERS, Harrison's, VA., 
May 20, 1862. 
GENERAL LEE: 
General,—I had the honor. to write you on Saturday,* expressing 
the opinion that it is absolutely necessary that the Department of Hen- 
-rico should be included in my command. Having received no reply, I 
respectfully repeat the suggestion, and ask the President to have the 
proper orders in the case given. It is needless to remind either of you 
of the mischief inevitable from divided commands. 
Most respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. E. Jounston, General. 


HEADQUARTERS, RICHMOND, VA., 


May, 21, 1862. 
GENERAL JosEPH E. JOHNSTON, 


Comdg. Army of Northern Virginia. 

General,—The President desires to know the number of troops around 
Richmond, how they are posted, and the organization of the divisions 
and brigades; also, the programme of operations which you propose. 
The information relative to the composition and position of your army 
can readily be furnished, but your plan of operations, dependent upon 
circumstances, perhaps, yet to be developed, may not be so easily ex- 
plained, nor may it be prudent to commit it to paper. I would, there- 
fore, respectfully suggest that you communicate your views on this sub- 
ject personally to the President, which, perhaps, would be more con- 
venient to you and satisfactory to him. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
R. E. Lez, General. 


HEADQUARTERS, RicHmonp, VA., 


May 22, 1862. 
GENERAL J. E. JOHNSTON, 


Comdg. Army of Northern Virginia, 
Headquarters near Richmond, Va. 
General,—Your letter of this morning relative to the construction of 





* Not found. 
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the bridge near Drewry’s Bluff has been received.* Upon inquiring of 
the acting chief engineer, I find that everything necessary for the con- 
struction of a bridge has been furnished Captain Blackford and sent 
down to-day, except labor. Fifty laborers have also been sent down, 
and others will be sent as soon as they can be procured. Owing to the 
difficulty of getting hands, it will be necessary to draw any additional 
force that may be wanted from the troops stationed in contiguous ‘posi- 
tions to the work. 


I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
R. E. Lee, General. 


HEADQUARTERS, RICHMOND, VA., 
May 22, 1862. 
GENERAL J. E. JOHNSTON, 
Commanding, ée. 

General,—Your letter of this morning* by Major Whiting has been 
received, and I can only assure you that there is no question as to the 
extent of your authority or command. The troops at and around 
Drewry’s Bluff are commanded by General Mahone, and are a part of 
General Huger’s division, whose operations you of course control. 

As regards the work at Drewry’s Bluff, it was commenced under the 
general plan and superintendence of Captain Rives, and subsequently 
has been placed in immediate charge of the Navy. The system adopted 
is so far advanced as to render it hazardous to change it, and the only 
thing to be done is to strengthen and complete it as fast as possible. 
Captain Clarke is considered the constructing engineer, and I see no 
objection to Major Stevens having the general control, if his other duties 
will permit, or at least to his giving to Captain Clarke and the naval 
officers in charge the benefit of his experience and knowledge. But the 
President is unwilling to disturb the arrangement with the Navy De- 
partment now existing, further than is necessary to insure the general 
control of the military operations now exercised by General Mahone, 
who is, of course, subject to your orders. 

I am, General, most respectfully, your obedient servant, 
. R. E. Les, General. 


HEADQUARTERS, Harrison’s VA., 
May 28, 1862—9 A. UM. 
GENERAL LEE. 


General,—If McDowell is approaching, of which there can be no 





* Not found. 
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doubt, we must fight very soon. Every man we have should be here. 
Major-General Holmes’s troops should, therefore, be ordered to Rich- 
mond forthwith; they may be wanted to-morrow. I have more than 
once suggested a concentration here of all available forces. 
Most respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. E. JoHNSTON. 
P. 8.—I shall bring up Huger. 
; J. E. J. 





Notes and Queries. 
The Wounding of Stonewall Jackson. 


In our Notes on this sad event in our last issue, we gave a statement 
of one who claims to have been one of the litter bearers who bore 
Jackson from the field, and who expressed the opinion that Jackson 
was wounded by the enemy, and not by his own men. We distinctly 
disavowed that idea, and said that the proofs were abundant that Jack- 
son fell by the fire of his own men; but we ought, perhaps, to have 
pointed out those proofs a little more clearly. 

In Volume VI, pp. 230-234, SourHzrN Historicau Society Pa- 
PERS, we published the narrative of Major Benjamin Watkins Leigh, 
of General A. P. Hill’s staff. In same Volume, pp. 261-282, we pub- 
lished a paper by General Early in which he gives a letter from Cap- 
tain Wilbourn, of Jackson’s staff, who was with his chief at the time 
he was wounded. And in Volume 8, pp. 493-496, we printed General 
Lane’s account of the-affair. 

These statements are all perfectly conclusive, and show beyond all 
cavil, that our great chieftain was shot down by the fire of his own 
men, who would gladly have laid down their lives for him. 


Towns Burned by Federal Troops. 
The following letter explains itself: 
Oxrorp, Miss., Mar. 30, 1882. 


Rev. J. Wiuu1am JONEs, 
Secretary Southern Historical Society : 


Dear Srz,—I have just read in your January and February num- 
ber, a letter to you from my brother-in-law, W. M. Polk, with a chap- 
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ter from a forthcoming work—The Life of Leonidas Polk. I read also 
with interest a letter from Rev. H. E. Hayden. I will add another to 
the list of towns wantonly burnt by Federal officers during the war. 

There were no Confederate forces in this part of the country, when 
General Smith, belonging to General Grant's army, ordered this town 
to be burnt. All the houses around the square (except a small fire- 
proof store), the court-house, Jacob Thompson’s residence, James 
Brown’s house, and many other private dwellings were destroyed, and 
an officer ordered to burn the University. Finding only peaceful occu- 
pants, literary and philosophical apparatus, he said he would rather 
lose his commission than carry out such a vandal order, and so it was 
spared. 

The only reason that General Smith gave for such wanton destruc- 
tion was, that he had heard that General Forrest was about to make 
a raid into Memphis! (100 miles away). The better reason may have 
been that it was the home of Jacob Thompson, 

Very Respectfully, 
P. H. SkIpwiTa. 


Did Cutt’s Batialion have sixty guns at Sharpsburg ? 


General Palfrey in his “ Antietam and Fredericksburg” quotes Gen- 
eral D. H. Hill’s report as saying: “I had, however, twenty-six pieces of 
artillery of my own, and near sixty pieces of Cutt’s battalion tempo- 
rarily under my command.” 

We have referred to General Hill’s report (A. N. V. Reports, Vol. 
II, page 114) and find that General Palfrey has correctly quoted him. 

But it is, of course, one of the many typographical errors in the 
volumes of Reports printed by order of the Confederate Congress. No 
Confederate battalion of artillery had in it anywhere near sixty pieces. 
We find no report of Colonel Cutt’s of Sharpsburg in these volumes, 
but in his report of seven days around Richmond he puts the number 
of guns in his battalion at fifteen, and he hardly had more at Sharps- 
burg. Who can give us definite information on this point ? 


Stonewall Jackson Frightened for once. 


Governor Jackson of West Virginia tells this anecdote: “I recollect 
asking ‘ Stonewall,’ who was my cousin, if he had ever been frightened 
in war. He said yes, once he had been considerably under a sense of 
fear. It was in the city of Mexico. A chest containing a large sum 
of money had been put in Lieutenant Jackson's charge, and to be per- 
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fectly secure of it he ordered it to be carried to his headquarters, in an 
old abbey or convent, and laid down there alone in the room with it to 
sleep, a sentinel walking the corridor outside. He had been there in 
bed only a few minutes, and was getting drowsy, when he distinctly 
heard something under his bed, which lifted up as if a man was se- 
ereted there. Jackson said he leaped out of bed and drew his sword, 
and examined the bed and the room in vain. Jackson then supposed 
he had been possibly dreaming, and resumed his bed. Just as he was 
thinking it was all a mistake his bed lifted again, plainly and with 
some force. He started forth a second time, sword in hand, and be- 
hold! nothing was there. ‘This time,’ said he,‘I was scared indeed, 
till my attention was called to a shouting outside in the street, and 
then I found that it was an earthquake passing under the city of Mex- 
ico that had lifted my bed up and given me such apprehension.” 





EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS. 





TYPOGRAPHICAL Ernors are always annoying, and especially when they affect 
the sense of important historical statements. We believe our printers are 
generally very accurate, and even where mistakes sometimes creep in it may 
be the fault of the copy, or of our proof-reading, rather than of the printers. 

But in our January-February number were some mistakes, which (whether 
made by the copyist or the printers) ought to be corrected. In GENERAL 
EARLY’S LETTER ABOUT WINCHESTER, he is made to write (page 79) “ Burn- 
town” for Brucetown, and to say that he “would have still won the day if 
our cavalry could have stopped the enemy’s, but so overwhelming was the 
battle, and so demoralized was the larger part of ours, that uo assistance was 
received from it.” ‘ Battle’? should have been “ Jatter.” General Early writes 
so carefully and accurately, that we are particularly annoyed when mistakes 
creep into his articles, even when (as in this case) the fault is in the copyist. 
Captain PoLk writes us in reference to his article on CHIcKAMAUGA, pub- 
lished in our January-February number: 

On page 5, in the paragraph relating to the operations of Generals Hill and 
Hindman against Generals Negley and Baird in McLemore’s Cove (September 
11th, 1863), I am made to say, ‘“ By daylight of the 11th September Cleburne 
had forced his way through the felled timber of Dug’s Gap, and was ready to 
respond to Hindman’s attack, but being uncertain of his position did not 
attack.” * * * It should read, “Cleburne had forced his way through the 
felled timber of Dug’s Gap, and was ready to respond, but Hindman, uncer- 
tain of his position, did not attack.’ 
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RENEWALS are still in order, and we hope our friends will promptly forward 
the $3 due us—a small matter to them, but a very important one to us. 





LECTURES FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE Society will be delivered the last of 
May or first of June in a number of Southern cities by our gallant and ac- 
complished friend, General Fitz Lee, who has kindly consented to give this 
additional proof of his devotion to the Society and its interests. 

We shall be very much mistaken if the several cities to which he goes do 
not give “ General Fitz” a hearty welcome and a cordial greeting. 





ContRIBUTIoNs to the “special fund” we are raising have been made by 
several of our friends, whose names and subscriptions we will publish in due 
season. 

Meantime, others who have promised to help, would greatly oblige us by 
sending the money at their earliest convenience direct to this office; and yet 
others will be welcomed into this company of willing helpers. 








LITERARY NOTES. 


Tue Century and Sr. NicHotas continue to present monthly attractions for 
old and young, which are unrivalled in their line, and which seem to be 
appreciated by a constantly increasing circle of readers, 





GeneRAL Fitzavex Lee is diligently at work on a “History of the Army 
of Northern Virginia.” A gallant and able soldier, who was an active parti- 
cipant in well nigh every battle that army ever fought, General Lee wields a 
facile pen, and could not fail to give us a book of deep interest. But those 
who have read his exceedingly able and pains-taking papers on Gettysburg 
and Chancellorsville will expect from General Lee a book of real historic value, 
And they will not be disappointed. 





We have received GeneraL Jacos D. Cox’s account of “Second Bull Run, 
as connected with the Fitz John Porter Case,’? and propose to give it a careful 
study and a candid review; but we shall be greatly mistaken if this defence 
of the court martial that convicted Porter does not confirm us in our opinion 
that they were guilty of a great outrage on an able and gallant soldier in 
making him the “scapegoat” of Pope’s imbecility. 
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DYSPEPSIA, ALL DISEASES OF 
LIVER THE STOMACH, 
COMPLAINTS, KIDNEYS, SKIN, 
& b 
HEART DISEASE: BLOOD. 


CURES 22222 
seases, Fever & 
Ague, Eheuma- 


tism, Dropsy, Heart Disease, Bil- 
dousness, Nervous debility, etc. 


The Best REMEDY KNOWN to Man! 
11,000,000 Bottles 


SOLD SINCE 1870. 

This Syrup possesses Varied Properties. 

It Stimulates the Ptyaline in the 
Saliva, which converts the Starch and 
Sugar ofthe food into glucose. A defi- 
ciency in Ptyaline causes Wind and 
Souring of the food in the stomach. If 
the medicine istaken immediately after 
eat: the fermentation of food is pre- 
vented. 

It acts wpon the Liver. 

It acts upon the Kidneys. 

qt tes the Bowels. 

It Purifies the Blood, 

it iets the Nervous 

it motes Digestion, 

It Nourishes, Strengthens and Invigorates. 

It carries off the Old Blood and makes new 

it the pores of the skin and induces 
Healthy Perspiration. 

It nentralizes the hereditary taint, or poison 
in the blood, which generates Scrofula, Ery- 
sipelas, and all manner of skin diseases and 
internal humors. 

There are no spirits employed in its manu- 
facture, and it can be taken by the most deli- 
cate babe, or by the agedand feeble, careonly 
being requi in attention to directions. 

DRUGGISTS SELL IT. 
Laboratory, 77 West 3d St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Advertizemenis. 
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ENERS AND FLORISTS 


the best kinds for Fruit, Flower or Ve 


in 


erica, covering upwards of four acres, sulid in glass, employing an average of seventy men 
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MARKET GARD 
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35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
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PIEDMONT AIR LINE 


THE GREAT THROUGH ROUTE and DIRECT LINE to 


ATLANTA, MACON, MONTGOMERY, 
PENSACOLA, MOBILE, 
NEW ORLEANS, GALVESTON, HOUSTON, 
SAN ANTONIO, AUSTIN, 


_, and other Texas points, 
Macon, Columbus, Eufaula, Jacksonville, | 


; ] AND ALL OTHER POINTSIN | 
| SOUTHWEST GEORGIA and FLORIDA.| 


Service Twice Daily to the South and Southwest. 
_. THREE TIMES DAILY TO ATLANTA. 
CARRYING THE CREAT U. S. MAIL. 


Perfect Puliman Car Service throughout the entire system. 
A. POPE, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 



































\/ TBGINIA MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


JOHN 8. BARBOUR, President. 
On and after SUNDAY, February 12, 1882, Passenger trains will run as follows: 





















































South Bound. Mail. Express. 
Washiugton——Leave pA 710 a. m. 7 00 p. m. 
Al 0 7 35 a. m. 7 25 p.m. 
Gordonsville——aArrive.... sccccsessceeee 11 43 8. m, 11 28 p. m. 
Charlottesville. .........ecs-s00+-sese 1200 m 11 60 p. m. 
Lynchburg——Arrive,. 220 p.m. 200 a. m. 
Danville, 5 54 p.m. 422 a.m. 
North Danville. 600 p. m. 42 a.m. 

North Bound. Mail. Express. 
North Danville——Leave... 1100 a.m 30) a. m. 
DG RVING, 5.20000. cscccccrceecees coocee sooeee 11 04 a. m. 3 03 a. m. 
Lynchburg eocethtd’d tnctbchectitibeabctochesitncsss ) SOG ths 5 45 a. m. 
Charlottesville sovses 440 p.m. 8 20 a. m. 
Gordoneville. 420 p.m. 8 30 a. m. 
Al dri Arrive.,; 900 p. m. 12 45 p. m. 
Washingt coesegp'h eve 9:20 p.m. 11 p.m 


Mail Southward connects at Charlottesville with Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, East and West. 
At Lynchburg connects with Norfolk and Western Railroad, a Southwest Virginia, to Nash- 
ville, New Orleans, Memphis, Little Rock and Texas—and at Danville with Richmond and‘ Danville 
Railroad to South and Southwest. 

Exp t at Charlottesville with Chesapeake and Ohio trains for the West, and with 
Richmond and Danville Railroad at Danville for all points in South, Southeast, Southwest and East. 

4 Trains northward make connection at Charlottesville for Richmond. 

ED TRAINS for Main Line leave Alexandria daily, except Sunday, 9,00 a. m. and 1.00 p. m., 
and staring, aoare at Alexandria 3.05 p. m. and 12.15 p. m. 

For MANASSAS LINE, leave Washington 7.10 a. m. and Alexandria 7.45. m. daily, except Sun- 
day; arrive at Strasburg at 12.22 p. m., connecting with the Valley Road East and West, and at 
mver with Shenandeah Valley Rajlroad for Luray and Waynesboro’. Leave Strasburg 1.50 p. m., 
arriving at Alexandria at 5.55 p. m. a 

MEXED TRAIN FOR MANASSAS DIVISION leaves Alexandria daily, except Sunday, at 8.00 a, m., 
py at Strasburg at 5.25 p. m , and returning leaves Strasburg at 5.25 a. m., arriving in Alexandria 
at 8.10 p. m. 

For Middleburg, daily (except Sunday) connection at Plains station. 

For Upperville, r connection at Delaplane. 

For Washington, nock, daily connection except Sunday, at Culpeper. 

All trains connect to and from Warrenton. 

All trains make good connections at Washingtor to and from North and West. 

Pullman Sleepers between New York and Atlanta on mail trains in each direction without change ; 
only one change of cars between New York and New Orleans, 

‘ew Orleans sleepers leave Washington at 7.10 a. m., running through without change. 
Pullman Sleeping Cars between Washington and Charleston, 8. C., without change, on 7.00 p. m. 





nD. 
Pullman Sleeper between Greensboro’ and Augusta, Ga., on 7.10 a, m. connection. 
Mark's Adjustable Chair Cars are run on night trains between Washington and Danville. 
by tickets at lowest rates to all important points in the United States. 
rains in both directions make close connection at Franklin Junction to and from all points 


MERCER SLAUGHTER, G. T. A. 


Mail 
ee Franklin Division. 
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THE HYGEIA HOTEL, 


OLD POINT. COMFORT, VA. 





































Situated 100 yards from Fort Monroe, at the fl of the Chesapeake Bay and Hampton Roada, 





being the first point of land lying westward between the capes of Virginia, about fifteen miles north, 
of Norfolk and Portsmouth ; all passenger steamers running to and from those cities touch at the pier, 
going and returning, with the United States mails, landing only twenty rods from the hotel, which is 
substantially built and comfortably farnished; has hydraulic passenger elevator, gas and electric bells 
in all rooms ; water, rooms for bath, including Hot 88a, and closets on every floor, with the most per- 
fect system of drainage of any hotel or public building in the country, and as a resort for the pleas 
ure-seeker, invalid, or resting-place for tourists on their way to Florida or the North, this house, with 
accommodations for about seven hundred guests, presents. inducements which certainly are not equaled 
elsewhere as a summer resort or cold weather sanitarium ; the invigorating atmosphere and mild -tem- 
perature being especially adapted to that class who seek the genial winters of the South and cool sum- 
mers of the North. For sleepl and ner the delici tonic of the pure ocean air and 
the lullaby of the ocean waves rolling upon the sandy beach, but a few feet from the bed room wipn- 
dows, are most hopeful soporifics at the Hygeia. For further information address by mail or telegraph 


H. PHOEBUS, Proprietor. 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY! 


THE NEW 


EAST AND WEST TRUNK LINE. 
OPENED THROUGH KENTUCKY TO 
sa LEXINGTON, CINCINNATI, & LOUISVILLE, -@a 


Making direct connections at these cities for the entire 
SOUTHWEST, WEST, AND NORTHWEST. 

RATES OF FARE are as low as by any route, and from many points they are 
LOWER THAN BY ANY OTHER LINE—this being the SHORTEST ROUTE 
in existence. ONLY DIRECT ROUTE TO 

Louisville, Nashville, Memphis. and Texas Points. 
TO CINCINNATI, INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, ° 
KANSAS CITY, Etc. 

Before selecting your route, write to one of the Agents named below for full infor- 
mation ; you will save money, and avoid frequent and unpleasant changes of cars. 

NOTE THIS.—A new and handsome coach runs daily from Richmond, Gordons- 
ville, Charlottesville, Waynesboro’, Staunton, and Williamson’s, to. LEXINGTON, 
KY., and CINCINNATI, O., WITHOUT CHANGE. There is no extra charge 
for seats in this coach. 


Pullman Sleeping Coaches daily between. Williamson’s 
and Huntington. 
REMEMBER, that the Chesapeake and Ohio Route can ticket you and transport 
you to any point ° 
WEST, NORTHWEST, OR SOUTHWEST 
more cheaply and comfortably, with less number of changes, than any other route. 
C. C. DOYLE, Passenger Agent, Lynchburg, Va. 
P. H. WOODWARD, Passenger Agent, Staunton, Va. 
J. C. DAME, General Southern Agent, Richmond, Va. 
O. W. SMITH, General Manager; 
H. W. FULLER. General Pass. Agent. 
















NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILROAD 


GREAT VIRGINIA HIGHWAY! 


It is acknowledged to be the MOST DIRECT ROUTE between 
NORFOLK, PETERSBURG, 
RICHMOND, LYNCHBURG, 


And ALL CITIES in the SOUTHEAST and NORTHEAST to the 


WEST, SOUTH and SOUTHWEST. 


SOLID TRAINS 


from NORFOLK—its marine terminus—to BRISTOL, Tennessee, through the 
finest mineral and agricultural section of the State; crossing the Blue Ridge and 
Alleghany mountains, and delivering passengers into the thriving cities and towns of 
the WEST with greater speed and more comforts and pleasure en route than any of 
its competitors. 


PULLMAN CARS on Night Trains. 


The NORFOLK AND WESTERN is not only the initial, but the MosT + 
IMPORTANT link in the OLD RELIABLE VIRGINIA AND TENNESSEE AIR 
LINE. The most perfect and well managed system for the prompt and expeditious 
handling of freights ever inaugurated between the cities of the NORTH and 
EAST and the SOUTH and SOUTHWEST. 

FRANK HUGER, 
Sup’t Trans., Lynchburg, Va. 
N. M. OSBORNE, 
Master Trans., Petersburg, Va. 
L. S. BROWN, 
Gen’l Trav. Agent, Lynchburg, Va. 

















A FULL SET OF BACK VOLUMES 


SOUTHERN HISTORICAL SOCIETY PAPERS 


FROM JANUARY, 1876, TO JANUARY, 1882—NINE VOLUMES, 
AT 


A GREATLY REDUCED PRICE. 





We have a LIMITED number of complete sets of our Papers which we will sell 
UNBOUND for twelve dollars ($12.00) if ordered AT ONCE, the money to accom- 
pany the order. 

VOLUME 4, (July-December, 1877),—We have had ‘the missing numbers re- 
printed and can now supply this yolume, which has been so long exhausted. We 


mail it for $1.50 unbound, $2 in cloth, $2.25 in-half Morocco, or $2.50 in half calf. 
“CONFEDERATE VIEW OF TREATMENT OF PRISONERS,” in cloth, 
$1; half Morocco, $1.25; half calf, $1.50. 
Early’s ‘‘MEMOIR OF THE LAST YEAR OF THE WAR”—an ‘able and 
invaluable contribution to history—we mail forSEVENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


ddreas 
Rev. J. WM. JONES, 
Secretary Southern Historical Society, Richmond, Va. 





